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LITERATURE. 

Records of York Oastle, Fortress, Oouwrt- 
house, and Prison. By A. W. Twyford 
and Major Arthur Griffiths. (Griffith & 
Farran.) 


Yorx Castxx has a sad but most instructive 
history. If the tale were well and fully told 
we believe that but few books in the English 
language would possess greater interest. The 
authors of the book before us have, however, 
done their work in a manner so fragmentary 
that it can be of but little use for serious 
purposes. It is pleasant reading enough, and 
no doubt conveys some instruction to those 
who have already been prepared to receive it ; 
but it falls in many ways so far short of what 
it might have been that, when we call to 
mind the wealth of materials which the 
authors have left untouched, we are not a 
little disappointed. It is in no sense a history, 
but rather a series of anecdotes more or less 
intimately connected with the great fortress- 
prison of the North. The chronicles have not 
been duly searched for facts, and but very 
little use has been made of the large store of 
unprinted information which might be found 
in the Record Office. Even very common 
printed books, such as the various Roman 
Catholic publications relating to the religious 
persecutions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, have been used but little, and the 
Journals of the House of Commons do not 
seem to have been consulted atall. An ex- 
ample of this occurs in the notice given of the 
Rising in the North, where we are told that 
Stowe heard from Sir George Bowes himself 
that he caused some of the defeated party to 
be executed “in every market town and 
every public place from Newcastle to 
Wetherby,” but are not informed that this 
was in consequence of the written order of 
the Earl of Sussex, who added, for his sub- 
ordinate’s direction in his bloody work, that 
he was not to execute “any that hath free- 
holds or noted wealthy, for so is the Queen’s 
Majesty’s pleasure, by her special command- 
ment.” Thus, though the gentry were the 
first movers and main instruments in the 
insurrection, it was so arranged that the 
chief suffering should fall upon the common 
people. It would be hard to find a more 
atrocious order among the secret papers of 
any civilised State. That the instructions 
were carried out to the letter cannot, we fear, 
be doubted. It would seem that 231 persons 
suffered in Richmondshire alone (Sir Cuthbert 
“Foy Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569, 
p. 148), 

We are especially sorry that the authors 
have not given a more full account of the 
horrible proceedings which took place at York 
after the last Jacobite rebellion was crushed. 
€ number of sufferers was very great. We 








are told here that some of the bones of these 
poor people have been discovered in recent 
days within the precincts of the castle. This 
took place, we believe, in 1857. The heads 
of most of the skeletons were missing, which 
is accounted for by the fact that they were 
cut off to be fixed upon the gates of the city 
and other prominent places in the North of 
England. It would seem that the old punish- 
ment for high treason was on this occasion 
carried out with all its accompanying horrors. 
We do not remember that a detailed account 
of what took place at York has been pre- 
served, but Robert Chambers in his History 
of the Rebellion in Scotland (2 vols., 1827) 
gives a full narrative of the execution, at 
about the same time and for the same 
cause, of Francis Towneley on Kennington 
Common. None of the half-mad French 
revolutionists whom the English world has 
agreed to set up as its standards of modern 
brutality ever perpetrated anything more 
horrible than what was at that time done 
according to law. The old high treason 
sentence is not commonly given at length in 
modern history books. It may be found in 
the old editions of The Trials of the Regicides. 

Shocking as were the punishments meted 
out to the unsuccessful after the “ Forty- 
five,” the merciless proceedings of the Govern- 
ment were considered by many persons as far 
too mild. Every means seems to have been 
resorted to to fan the popular hate. A strange 
instance of this madness and of the evil of 
misunderstanding the relation in which Jewish 
history stands to modern life is afforded b 
what happened at York on August 21, 
1746. On that occasion James Ibettson, 
the chaplain of Henry Ibettson the high 
sheriff, preached before the judges in the 
minster from the text, ‘“‘ And Moses said unto 
the judges of Israel, Slay ye every one his 
men that were joined unto Baal-peor”’ 
(Numb. xxv. 5). The discourse was printed 
at the time. It is dedicated to the high 
sheriff and the grand jury, and is in full 
harmony with its text. 

The book before us gives an engraving 
which is a horrible memorial of these scenes. 
It represents the knife and fork used for dis- 
embowelling traitors. They were probably 
new ones, bought for use at the Jacobite 
executions. 

A large portion of the book naturally 
relates to violent crimes. Some of them are 
strange enough. In 1649 Isabella Billington, 
a woman of thirty-two years of age, was 
sentenced to death for crucifying her mother 
and offering a calf and a cock as a burnt 
sacrifice. What can be the meaning of this ? 
Mere crime it could not be. Was it a sur- 
vival of some old heathen custom, or a mere 
freak of madness ? 

Much may be found here about Eugene 
Aram, Turpin, and Nevison, men most justly 
hanged for their villanies, but for whom we 
may yet find foolish people who express 
sympathy. We do not, however, see an 
notice of the two Dyons, who about fifty 
years ago were hanged for shooting a kinsman 
on his return from Doncaster market. This 
was one of the most notable murders of the 
century, and the rude verses composed thereon, 
though as bad as possible, are yet kept in 
stock by the Yorkshire ballad-sellers. 





Some years ago a proposal was made for 
pulling down Clifford’s Tower. This piece of 
Vandalism was, however, successfully resisted. 
The late Sir George Strickland (afterwards 
Cholntley) wrote a pamphlet on the occasion, 
which is now so rare as to be almost unattain- 
able. When this book reaches a second 
edition, some notice of this proposal and how 
it was successfully resisted should find a place 
therein. Epwarp PEacock. 








The Russians at Home and the Russians 
Abroad: Sketches, Unpolitical and Poli- 
tical, of Russian Life under Alexander II. 
By H. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols. 
(W. H. Allen & Co.) 


THE author of the two volumes under review 
visited Russia on three different occasions 
after the accession of the present ruling 
monarch—viz., in 1857, 1861, and 1864. 
His first and second visits yielded a return in 
the shape of The Russians at Home, a book 
with which all must be familiar who have 
given their attention to Russia and to the 
subjects of the Tsar. The Russians at Home, 
which is now superseded by The Russians 
at Home and Abroad, is a book for which 
most people have doubtless formed a kind of 
sentimental attachment. While it contained 
a great deal of general information, it con- 
veyed an excellent idea of the intellectual 
movement in Russia, and the author in a 
most genial manner introduced his readers 
into Russian domestic circles and made them 


Y | familiar with all classes. 


The second volume of this edition is entirely 
new, while the first is an abridgment of the 
earlier work, which, however, retains its value 
as a book of reference touching matters of 
which it still remains the sole repository. 
There is in this new edition no colour of that 
agreeable personality which we find in the 
earlier work, for Mr. Sutherland Edwards has 
taken an ambitious flight and has individually 
soared from view ; but we have, on the other 
hand, retrospects of events which have occurred 
in Russia since the author’s last visit to that 
country, and treatises on questions, social and 
political, which have since then occupied the 
attention of the Russians at home and con- 
cerned others abroad. We will devote our- 
selves more exclusively to the second volume, 
which deals with the most burning ques- 
tions, for it is to these that the public 
will turn with greater interest and avidity. 
The first volume deals with Russia as it 
presented itself to the author immediately 
before and after the emancipation of the serfs 
by the present Emperor; the second deals 
with the Russia of to-day, or rather with all 
those questions which Russia has raised only 
recently, or say within the last fourteen or 
fifteen years: and bearing evidence, as it does, 
to the present moral and material condition of 
the great bulk of the population of the 
empire—viz., the peasantry—the reader will 


Y | be able to form a tolerably correct notion of 


the internal effect of the liberation of the 
serf, which was only a proper preliminary to 
the emancipation of the Bulgarian bratushka. 

‘‘ Visiting Russia a third time in 1864,” Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards writes, ‘‘I found matters 
the same externally in that year as in 1861 and 
1862. But the change, even in the outward 
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aspect of things, between the years 1857 and 
1861 was very remarkable and very significant ; ” 
in a word, ‘‘ affairs in Russia were no longer the 
same as in Nicholas’s time,” ‘‘ more newspapers 
were about ;” 

soldiers saluted differently in the street ; 
evening clothes were no longer de rigueur in 
paying “a morning or afternoon visit to a 
lady,” or in visiting the galleries of the Her- 
mitage ; smoking in the streets was permitted, 
or at least tolerated; it was no longer a 
disgrace to be seen riding in an omnibus; it 
was no longer polite to offer bribes at random 
in short, “there was less rigidity in some 
things and there was less laxity in others.” 

It may be admitted that these outward 
signs indicated a considerable advance in the 
direction of freedom on the part of the 
governed in Russia, who were doubtless, how- 
ever, thankful even for small mercies; but, 
dispensing with matters merely external, the 
Erglish public is chiefly curious to learn 
how far the well-being, the welfare, and the 
morality of the Russian people have prospered 
since the emancipation. Under this head, 
Bluebooks, Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s Russia, 
and pp. 84-106 of Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 
volume ii. yield sufficient information ; and a 
perusal of the Report of the Russian Imperial 
Commission of Enquiry into this subject in 
chapter iv. must lead to the conclusion that 
the Russia of to-day is in no way improved 
since Carlisle’s embassy, and that as yet 
Russia’s only backbone is her standing army. 


“In the direction of liberty,” Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards says, ‘‘ the Russian Government ” has 
in the course of the last *‘ eighteen years made a 
great many bold and generally successful ex- 
periments. . . . The Russians possess a 
tolerably complete system of local self-govern- 
ment,” but ‘‘ they are without political liberty, 
without even the slightest guarantee for personal 
freedom,” and ‘‘ everyone in Russia is liable to 
arrest on a mere order of the administration— 
penx section of His Imperial Majesty’s Chan- 
cery).” 


Mr. Sutherland Edwards correctly observes 
that “it is precisely in the highest regions 
that theabsence of liberty is most observable; ” 
and he therefore concludes that “ there can be 
no question in Russia of liberty ‘ broadening 
down ;’” yet we do not share in his expecta- 
tion of its “ narrowing up,” as _ self-govern- 
ment appears to him to have done, for the 
communal system which has sprung up in 
Russia has reduced the peasantry to a still 
more abject slavery than the old form under 
which they existed, as has been shown even 
in the pamphlet entitled Les Russes peints 
par euax-mémes (“par un Russe”); and their 
condition now is more deplorable and more 
hopeless than ever. 


There is a marked unanimity of opinion- 


in all works on Russia since Sir Thomas 
Smithes’ Voiage and Entertainment in Rushia 
(1604) with respect to drunkenness and other 
“vile beastlinesse” being in Russia “rather a 
custome than a vice,” so that this lamentable 
weakness, among other Russian propensities, 
cannot be solely—nor is it by Russians— 
put down to the account of the degrading 
system of tyrannical government which has 
so long been prevalent in that country. 
Russian Slavophils, Panslavonians, and Poly- 
slavonians all admit, outside the circles of 





is a weak, characterless, flabby creature 
—that the race of Slavs is, in fact, a Kisselni 
Narod,* as I was myself recently assured by 
an eminent “Old Russian” in St. Peters- 
burg. The prevalent idea is that without an 
arbitrary government and an autocratic 
ruler—independently, that is to say, of a 
military régime—a nation of Slavs cannot 
exist. Under such conditions unity is the 
only guarantee of stability to a Slav 
empire; and such an empire, it follows, 
which dictates unanimity among its passive 
millions, is no guarantee against, but rather 
a symbol of, menace and aggression to the 
outside world. Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 
chapter on Panslavonianism is interesting, 
aud its perusal affords much scope for 
reflection. The subject is capable, as it is 
deserving, of further treatment; and it could 
be well and easily disposed of in a comparison 
with other questions of race and nationality 


‘which have been more or less based on solid 


historical foundations; while neither in 
Russia nor anywhere except in Poland has 
Slavonianism the shadow either of a history 
or of a tradition. This indeed touches a 
branch of philosophical history which, I 
believe, has never been considered, and on 
this ground the scheming pretensions of 
Russia may well be combated. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards concludes with a 
couple of chapters on Central Asia, in which 
he gives some interesting accounts of the 
various Russian projects at various periods, 
and of invasions of India, and he touches on 
some of the salient points in our conflicting 
Asiatic interests. This part of the work has 
at present a peculiar interest, and Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards has summarised and 
placed the question before his readers with 
his usual ability as a penman. His new and 
improved edition of a familiar book deserves 
all the success and circulation which it is sure 
to obtain. Rosert MIcHELL. 








The Amateur Poacher. By the author of 
‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


To a reader whose youth has been spent in 
the country and in country pursuits this 
book will prove a charming companion, re- 
calling those first essays at sport which were 
all the sweeter because they were stolen. 
Most boys have done a little poaching in 
their time, tempted as much thereto by the 
spirit of adventure as by the inborn pro- 
pensity to kill; and the recollection of the 
first snipe which fell to the long single- 
barrel, or the first hare successfully snared, 
is never effaced by those heavy bags which in 
later days the breech-loader has more legiti- 
mately filled. The ferreting in the Christmas 
holidays, the stalking a stray pheasant, the 
“potting” a cautious rabbit from an over- 
hanging tree, the evenings spent among the 
osier-beds waiting for the wild ducks—what 
can surpass these pleasures in intensity ? 
Surely there was a good deal more of the 
romance of sport in these boyish enterprises 
than in the bloodiest battue ever arranged by 
the deliberate plans of a modern gamekeeper. 

Those who have had the pleasure of reading 





_* Narod = people. Kissel = a dish more liquid 





their agitations, that the Russian as a Slay 











the author’s previous books will know what 
they are likely to find in the volume now 
published. The same power of minute obser- 
vation, and also of felicitous expression, is 
apparent, and there is a freshness about every 
page that the writer seems to have brought 
with him from the downs and meadows which 
he loves to haunt. We need scarcely say 
that he is much more than a mere sportsman. 
He can handle a pen as well as a gun, and 
takes a good deal more delight in the life of 
wild animals than in their destruction. 
Even early in life “‘ the mere simple pleasure 
of seeing birds and animals when they were 
quite unconscious of being observed ”’ often 
stayed his finger when upon the very trigger, 
and the gun has been dropped from his 
shoulder lest the happy scene before his eyes 
should be spoiled by the discharge. Without 
this genuine love for the denizens of the field 
and forest he could not have acquired that 
thorough insight into their ways which is in 
@ measure due to a sort of sympathy. 

In a book so full of accurate descriptions of 
country sights and sounds as this, it is some- 
what difficult to select one passage which dis- 
plays the author’s skill more than another. 
Here is a bit from the chapter entitled 
“ Woodland Twilight,” which presents to the 
mind’s eye an exact picture of what may be 
seen at eventide again and again. 

‘The wood pigeons begin to come home, and 
the wood is filled with their hollow notes; now 
here, now yonder, for as one ceases another 
takes it up. They cannot settle for some time; 
each as he arrives perches a while, and then rises 
and tries a fresh place, so that there is a constant 
clattering. The green woodpecker approaches 
at a rapid pace—now opening, now closing his 
wings, and seeming to throw himself forward 
rather than to fly. Herushes at the trees in 
the hedge as though he could pierce the thick 
branches like a bullet. Other birds rise over or 
pass at the side; he goes through, arrow like; 
avoiding the boughs.” 

This is} a graphic description of the flight of 
the woodpecker, but not more life-like than a 
hundred other touches by which, through the 
use of some happy term, we get in an instant 
the right conception. 

‘The rooks come drifting slowly to the 
beeches.” ‘‘The barn-owls remind me of a 
huge moth.” ‘The great tree . sways. 
It sways, it staggers; a loud crack as the fibres 
part, then, with a slow heave, over it goes, and, 
descending, twists upon the base. The vast 
limbs plough into the sward; the twigs are 
crushed ; the boughs, after striking the earth, 
rebound and swish upwards.” 


This is word-painting of a high character, 
and the best thing about it is its fidelity. 
There are some clever portraits of country 
folk which will be recognised by many a 
reader, for Ikey the blacksmith, Oby the 
poacher, Farmer “ Willum,” and Little John 
have—or perhaps we ought to say had—their 
counterparts in most counties, and there is 
the strongest possible family likeness between 
the petty sessions at ‘‘the little town of 
L——” and the course of local justice 
throughout the rest of rural England. We 
have thoroughly enjoyed reading this book, and 
we can recommend it alike to those who have 
just begun to handle a gun and to those who 
have been compelled to lay one aside. 
Cuar.es J. Roprinson. 
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Primitive Manners and Oustoms. By J. A. 
Farrer. (Chatto & Windus.) 


We are here presented with enquiries on the 
most interesting topics of moral and intel- 
lectual ethnology; with researches on the 
savage myths and beliefs concerning creation, 
cosmogony, and the idea of a future life ; on 
the savage modes of prayer, their baptismal 
rites, their worship of evil spirits, their 
doubtful distinctions between good and bad 
divinities, their magical operations. Com- 
parisons are instituted between the proverbs 
of civilised and uncivilised commvvities as 
reflecting the differences and the analogies of 
national character. The moral philosophy of 
savages, their political life, their penal laws, 
their wedding customs, are looked into. 
The book concludes with a dissertation on 
fairy-lore considered as records of the primi- 
tive philosophy of nature, and on folk-lore, 
where we recognise once more the wide range 
of similar superstitions and their large extent 
even in civilised life. Mr. Farrer expresses 
the idea that folk-lore is a link between 
civilisation and barbarism; he tries to prove 
—successfully, as we think—that mythology 
is founded on folk-lore and not folk-lore on 
mythology. 

He expresses his conviction that the history 
of mankind is that of a rise, not of a fall. 
While he takes the state of the lowest modern 
savages as the nearest approximation we have 
to the primitive condition from which man- 
kind has risen, he does not pretend that the 
present state of any particular tribe may not 
be one to which it has fallen. Further 
controversy he regards as settled by the 
researches of Mr. Tylor and other writers. 
He relegates likewise the questions of the 
unity and the origin of the human race to 
the limbo of profitless discussion. As the 
practical infinity of past time makes it im- 
possible to calculate the influence exercised 
in different parts of the world by migrations, 
by conquests, or by commerce, except within 
a very limited period, so it precludes any 
definite belief in ethnological divisions. 

This brief outline shows sufficiently how 
much important matter is included in the 
present work. The reading of it is pleasant, 
and even attractive; the discussion is simple 
and clear. Every page shows traces of 
patient and extensive investigation; and 
the facts brought forward are all to the 
purpose. We are gratified to see that 
the author makes no display of his science. 
Besides, he has travelled the whole length of 
his own ideas—a merit which is becoming 
rather rare in our days of hasty publications. 
He gives us the best of his knowledge, and 
that is enough. ‘With his statements and 
conclusions, which are given after mature and 
sincere consideration, quietly, sensibly, simply, 
with an unassuming straightforwardness, the 
reader agrees on the whole, and differs but on 
questions of detail; and should he differ, it 
will still be with feelings of high regard, and 
even of sympathy. Ere Recuvs. 








Roraima and British Guiana. By J. W. 
Boddam-Whetham. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Mr. Brown’s delightful volume on British 
Guiana, the author tells us, first attracted 
his attention to Roraima, and he resolved to 





make an attempt to reach its hitherto impreg- 
nable summit, and to reveal the mysteries of 
its “‘large lakes, full of remarkable fish-like 


dolphins, continually encircled by gigantic 


white eagles, their eternal warders.”” Fortune 
favoured him, for when he reached George- 
town an expedition was about to start for the 
interior under the leadership of Mr. McTurk, 
an experienced colonial explorer. This ex- 
pedition the author was permitted to join. 
The great table-mountain, however, resisted 
the united efforts of the two travellers, and 
its mysteries yet wait to be revealed by some 
more fortunate explorer. Of course they 
were disappointed—at the time. 


‘But we did not regret those Roraima days; 
to others, perhaps, we had apparently laboured 
fruitlessly ; but not to ourselves, for we had 
learnt far more by nature’s lessons than can be 
taught by books, had witnessed scenes that well 
repaid some weariness of body, and had so 
enjoyed them that the spell of the mountains 
lingered long after we had left them.” 


Nor have the public any cause to regret 
that the author should have written a nar- 
rative of his wanderings. A more attractive 
book of travel it is but rarely our lot to 
peruse. The author proves himself an ever- 
jovial companion. His word-pictures cause 
the scenes described to rise vividly before us. 
His remarks on the social condition of the 
places visited show him to be a man of the 
world, and his notes on natural history exhibit 
an intimate knowledge of the subject such as 
only few of our amateur explorers can boast of. 

The interest of the narrative never flags 
from the moment the author sets his foot 
upon the hospitable shore of Bermuda until 
he bids farewell to his readers at Panama. 
He has trodden no virgin ground and records 
no great discoveries, but in freshness and 
general interest his book ranks high above 
many a work dealing with regions of the 
world’s surface which have only recently 
emerged from darkness. 

The economical condition of the West 
Indies and the labour question are but 
lightly touched upon. The author’s con- 
demnation, however, of the injudicious system 
of neglecting all other crops for the sake of 
sugar should be taken to heart. “There 
comes a drought, a deluge, or a blight, and 
great is the outcry of planters, who have 
nothing else to fall back upon.” Trinidad, 
the only exception to this one-sidedness, ex- 
hibits in her greater prosperity the advan- 
tages of more varied cultivation, and contrasts 
favourably with the islands to the north of it. 

The Negro continues a source of anxiety. 
On Barbadoes there were rumours of Negro 
disturbances. 


‘* Provision-grounds were pillaged daily, and 
the already incredibly conceited blacks were 
growing more and more pretentious. No other 
Negro can come up to a Barbadian in impu- 
dence. If in any of the other islands you meet 
or hear of a case of peculiar insolence the 
offender is sure to be a Barbadian. ‘You 
do not like me,’ says the deservedly rebuked 
servant; ‘find one more bettar,’ and then 
walks off.” 


Fortunately the importation of coolies from 
India has proved very successful in Trinidad 
and Demerara, and may do so elsewhere. 

‘Unlike the Chines® whose only object is to 





make money and get back to the Celestial 
Empire as soon as possible, the Indian coolies 
become attached to their new home, and in 
Trinidad a great number—nearly three thousand 
—have obtained grants of land instead of ‘re- 
turn’ passages, and have settled down as 
colonists. Many of them possess sugar estates, 
and one owns several good race-horses.” 


The coolies certainly have but little cause for 
complaint. From the time they leave India 
until they return there every suitable pro- 
vision is made for their comfort. Nor is 
there any doubt that they appreciate the 
attention bestowed upon them by a paternal 
Government. ‘The ships which bring them 
over are well found and as comfortable as 
circumstances will admit. A scene, such as 
that witnessed by the author, of passengers 
weeping and embracing the captain and 
officers in their sorrow at having to leave, is 
ample proof that their treatment on board is 
kindly. Nor do these passengers give much 
trouble to the ship’s company. A mate 
described them as a “ docile, uncomplaining 
lot, but dirty, as they were always using 
water.”’ 


Before turning his face homeward, the 
author paid a visit to Caracas, where he 
arrived a few days after an earthquake had 
destroyed the neighbouring town of Cia. He 
found the population in a great state of excite- 
ment, fearful that a similar catastrophe might 
overwhelm their own city, for had not Senhor 
Bricejio, a learned seismologist, predicted that 
on the 17th of the month of April 1878, at 
1.29 a.m., a tremendous shock would be 
experienced ? 


“It was Holy Week, but for fear of a catas- 
trophe the religious ceremonies did not take 
place, and the churches were closed. Tho 
weather was damp and changeable. A painful 
silence reigned in the deserted streets, and 
scarcely a house gave signs of being inhabited. 
An immense number of people had left the on 
and gone into the country, taking their househol 
effects with them. Carriages and conveyances 
of all sorts demanded exorbitant prices for 
transportation, and received them. The great 
square—La Plaza Bolivar—was like an encam 
ment. From its trees hundreds of hammoc 
were suspended, its avenues and gardens were 
covered with picturesque tents, its benches and 
seats were turned into couches, and every avail. 
able spot was occupied with camp bedsteads, 
canvas stretchers, or sofas. All the military 
had left their barracks and slept in the open air. 
The other plazas, and even the Calvario, pre- 
sented a similar appearance to that of the 
principal square. As night advanced, 
anxiety increased. It was intensely still; the 
only sounds were those of coughing and crying 
children and the moans of frightened women. 
One o’clock sounded from the cathedral, and 
then the quarter. Heads ap at tent doors, 
pale faces grew paler, watches were examined, 
there was an extraordinary air of expectancy, 
and people only listened. The clock struck the 
half-hour. Everyone breathed again; a con- 
fused murmur arose simultaneously. Thename 
of Briceiio was received with jeers and laughter; 
some women fainted and. others fell into 
hysterics now that the tension was removed 
and the panic was over.” 


There are two drawbacks to the thorough 
enjoyment of a trip through the West Indies 
—the climate and the wretched accommoda- 
tion at the “hotels.”’ As to the former, the 
author appears to have been most unfortunate 
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for he met with nothing but “ exceptional ” 
Seasons. 


** At St. Thomas it was said to be exceptionally 
cool with the thermometer at 89°. At Marti- 
nique, such rain had never been known. At 
Trinidad it was extraordinarily dry. In Deme- 
rara there was an unheard-of drought, and in 
Caracas weather prophets foretold dire pheno- 
mena from the unusual state of the atmosphere 
and its unwonted sultriness.” 


No wonder an officer sweltering in his tub at 
Barbadoes should have so far forgotten him- 
self as to utter the most fearful denunciations, 
with the invariable refrain “ D Columbus! 
Confound the fellow! Why did he discover 
this rascally island ?” 

As to the hotels, they are indescribably 
bad, and most negligent are they in the 
matter of baths and bath-rooms—a most im- 
portant matter in the tropics. 

‘‘At St. Thomas, to reach the cobwebby and 
tarantula-occupied bath-room, it is necessary to 
descend a flight of dirty stone steps and to pick 
your way across a court-yard which is never 
swept, and which is a repository for old boots, 
rags, banana skins, and fowls. At Martinique 
there were no bath-rooms in my hotel, and I 
had to hire a tub; I was told that even in the 
best hotels—the Hétel Micas—there were no 
baths. At Barbadoes, one very small shower- 
bath, taken on the bare bricks, did duty for the 
whole establishment at Hood’s. At Trinidad, a 
green slimy tank, into which fresh water ran, 
but which was never emptied or cleaned, was 
the sole bathing accommodation for Miss Emma 
Olark, her boarders and servants. And here at 
the ‘ Kaieteur,’ the two bath-rooms were not fit 
for sculleries—a use, by-the-way, to which they 
were frequently put. Their size was such that 
they barely held a small tub, and it was difficult 
to stand upright in them. . Lhave fre- 
quently seen people come out of the wretched 
hole streaming with perspiration after their 
bath.” 

Well may the author, after such sad experi- 
ence, suggest that Government should erect 
suitable hotels and lease them to competent 
persons, as the only means of rendering a 
sojourn in the West Indies more attractive 
than at present. 

As an appendix, the author publishes a 
memoir on the boundaries of British Guiana 
written by a Venezuelan lawyer. British 
claims are very naturally resisted in the not 
always cogent arguments of this special 
pleader. Surely it is high time that a dispute 
of this kind, which may possibly lead to very 
unpleasant complications, should be settled 
by arbitration or otherwise ? 


E. G. RavenstTern. 











My Life as an Angler. By William Hender- 
son. (W. Satchell, Peyton & Co.) 


AttHover the life-history of a salmon has 
been written in a well-known book by the 
late Salmo Salar, Esq., curiously enough no 
autobiography of an angler has hitherto 
existed. The credit of a new idea, therefore, 
belongs to Mr. Henderson, who here recounts 
the most noteworthy feats of his fishing 
days during more than half-a-century from 
1825 onwards. An edition of this book was 
privately printed in 1874, and found great 
favour among those fortunate enough to 
obtain it—not only anglers, but all who could 
appreciate rustic sketches set in that atmo- 
sphere of kindly humour and contentment 





which seems to surround every fisherman. 
Repeated applications having been made for 
copies, and that by people of apparently the 
most dissimilar tastes to an angler (as, for 
instance, the Lady Superior of an Anglican 
sisterhood), the author has at length deter- 
mined to give his book to a much wider circle 
of readers. Excellent paper and printing, 
with beautiful illustrations, render it the more 
acceptable. We defy anyone blessed with a 
taste for fly-fishing to take it up without both 
pleasure and profit; while all who love 
English country life will find much to delight 
them in anecdotes of the animals which 
most frequently cross the angler’s path, and 
reminiscences of the beautiful scenes where 
the author has rambled. Its tone of reverent 
affection for nature as the handiwork of a 
Creator, and for revealed religion, is worthy 
of all praise in an age when the enthusiastic 
admiration of many minds is scarcely a step 
removed from Pantheism. Without any 
straining after effect, the story of a life which 
habitually turned for recreation to angling 
amid the wild scenery of the Cheviots, by the 
banks of Glen or Whitadder, on Tweedside 
or farther afield in the Highlands, is here 
set forth from the crooked pin and stick of 
childhood to the mighty green-heart salmon-rod 
of mature age. Reminiscences of odd char- 
acters with which the angler was brought 
into contact—characters too seldom found in 
the present equalising days—are added, such 
as the late John Younger, the fisherman- 
cobbler, known to the present generation, it 
may be, by his River Angling for Salmon 
and Trout, but a poet also of no mean power. 
Mr. Henderson has collected here several of 
his songs, which exhibit much of the deep 
feeling animating the best Border and Tweed- 
side poetry, as may be judged from a stanza 
addressed to his aged wife :— 
‘* Mid a’ the thoughts that trouble me, 

The saddest thought of ony, 

Is wha may close the other’s e’e— 

May it be me or Nannie ? 

The ane that’s left will sairly feel 

Amid a world uncannie ; 

Id rather face auld age mysel’ 

Than lanely leave my Nannie.” 

A concluding chapter gives incidents con- 
nected with Continental fishing at Tréves, 
Wildbad, and Lucerne, for the author, like a 
devoted lover of his craft, goes nowhere 
without his rod. He relates here a curious 
experience connected with fishing at night 
during a violent thunderstorm in the Black 
Forest, when he captured several good fish in 
half-an-hour, casting his flies in the gleams 
afforded by the lightning. With the far- 
seeing eye of the philosophic angler, he deems 
that these night banquets of the trout may fre- 
quently explain the fisherman’s astonishment 
that fish will not rise on a morning of fair wind 
and dull skies, when everything appears to 
forebode abundance of sport. Theorists on 
such occasions usually fly to the belief that 
an electrical condition of the atmosphere 
exists which man’s dull senses cannot indeed 
detect, but which effectually deters the trout 
from taking a fly. Wherever we ramble with 
the author, we feel that we are under the 
guidance of an accomplished master, who can 
use his pen as deftly as his rod. His “ dis- 


course is suitable to his recreation, calm and 
quiet.” 


-| named river. 





Indeed, the genial and natural flow of Mr, 
Henderson’s narrative greatly recommends 
his book to the reader. The current of the 
story speeds onward with sparkling breaks 
of humour and a rippling murmur of thankful 
joy which is irresistibly attractive to an 
angler ; while here and there the writer pauses 
with a deeper thought, or lapses into quieter 
periods, not unlike a trout-stream with its 
beantiful alternations of pool and rapid. He 
takes the highest view of everything. The 
fly-rod becomes to him, as to so many 
scholarly devotees, a wand of Prospero to 
awake philosophic reflection and call forth 
nature’s secrets amid the soothing rush of run- 
ning waters and the lonely scenes with which 
his art brings him face to face; reminding us 
of Thoreau’s words, that with some men 
fishing “ becomes a sort of solemn sacrament 
and withdrawal from the world, just as the 
aged read their Bibles.’’ English readers 
may be glad of the lucid exposition here given 
of the Border method of fishing for trout up- 
stream with a worm, in which Mr. Henderson 
is a proficient, and which we hold to be the 
only legitimate mode of using the worm for 
trout. The largest fish are generally taken 
by this plan. On one occasion we find the 
author taking, in bright weather, when fish 
would not rise to flies, eight trout in this 
mode, weighing from one pound to one pound 
and a-half each. On another he captured 
sixteen trout weighing twenty pounds. A 
friend on the Till took, on a third day, only 
seven trout by this procedure, but of these 
one was three pounds and a-quarter, one 
two pounds and three-quarters, one two pounds 
and a-quarter, and four one pound and a-half 
each. It is well for an angler to be acquainted 
with this up-stream fishing, as it will stand 
him in good stead in summer heats. The 
insatiable appetite of the trout is well exem- 
plified in the case of one taken in this manner 
with a worm by the author in the above- 
It contained thirty full-grown 
undigested minnows. Similarly a salmon 
which was hooked with a worm broke away 
with hook and a long array of heavy shot, 
and was immediately after captured with 
another worm tackle. 

It is as a salmon fisher that Mr. Hen- 
derson’s prowess is most conspicuous. On 
February 20, 1846, we follow his struggles 
with a salmon of thirty pounds and a-half at 
Sprouston. This fish was taken with fly, and 
was declared by the fishermen to be the largest 
which had been captured in the Tweed for 
eleven years. The practical mind of the 
author, to which we alluded, enabled him to 
devise a fly, named after himself, with which 
he killed eight grilse the first time of using 
it. Being adapted for dark and swollen water, 
a contrast was needful, so the fly was dressed 
with white silk body, golden-crest wings, blue 
chatterer shoulders, and gray tippet. It was 
afterwards improved by Mr. Wilkinson. His 
fly’s body was composed altogether of silver 
tinsel, and it is yet acknowledged to be among 
the best used on the Tweed. A fly of precisely 
the same dressing was given us from Ireland 
last year, warranted to stir the most sulky 
salmon, and yclept the “ Guire” fly, showing 
how inventive minds in different localities 
develop the same conclusion from similar 
conditions. 
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It is worth while relating some curiosities 
of Mr. Henderson’s experience as a salmon- 
fisher to show the interest which this book has 
for salmon-anglers. In March 1873 he killed 
a fifteen-pound salmon, and discovered that 
both the flies on his line—a “ Jock Scott”’ 
and “ dun turkey ’’—together with four feet of 
casting line, were firmly embedded in the fish’s 
mouth. It must have rushed at them up- 
stream with widely opened mouth, and with 
such impetuosity as at once to take both flies 
and casting-line. Mr. Wilkinson, an angling 
friend, on April 7, 1866, in an east wind 
which curled the Tweed favourably, and 
in a very low condition of the river, killed 
thirteen salmon at that angler’s paradise, 
Sprouston, and writes of them— 


“Nine of the thirteen were taken with the 
‘silver belle,’ and it is noteworthy that I landed 
every fish that I hooked. One large fish broke 
through the landing-net and fell back into the 

_river, and I was obliged to make the rod follow 
it through the hole in the net and then play 
the fish until the hole was tied up. It is not 
very common in so large a take to land every 
fish that takes the fly, but I think an incident 
that occurred to me many years ago was yet 
more curious. I was fishing in the Ness before 
breakfast in low, clear water, when fish were 
very scarce, and had just raised four grilse, none 
of which took the fly, and yet I landed them all. 
Two of them were hooked outside the mouth, 
and two in the body.” 


Once the author saw a salmon hooked a% 
it leapt out of the water four or five yards 
nearer the boat than was the fly. The 
angler jerked this in the direction of the fish, 
and struck the hook into it while still in the 
air. The suddenness of the action threw the 
fisherman backwards into the boat, but he 
held on to the fish and in due time killed his 
quarry, a new-run salmon of sixteen pounds. 
Mr. Henderson perhaps values most of all his 
achievements in salmon-fishing the feat of 
capturing an active salmon of nineteen pounds 
and a-half with a light trout rod, an old reel, 
and about six yards of spare line. The fish 
took a “ March Brown” dressed on a double 
hook, and, as the author was by himself, the 
fight went on for a long time on the banks at 
Sprouston, he every now and then flinging in 
the rod when the fish ran the line out, and 
recovering it as soon as he could. When at 
length he had the salmon safe he lay for 
some time in a fainting condition beside him 
on the grass. Our readers must refer to the 
book for full particulars of this exciting 
struggle. We remember a similar occur- 
rence happening to an angler on the Gwili 
River, and his salmon was twenty-eight 
pounds in weight. 

It is time, however, to turn to the other 
contents of this agreeable autobiography. 
Like Viator, we gladly say to Piscator, 
“Truly, sir, I can never be weary of hearing 
you ;” but those who are unfortunate enough 
to be no anglers would hardly echo the senti- 
ment did angling adventures only form the 
staple of the book. They must be very 
exacting if such personal gossip as how the 
author was once chased by a pack of twenty 
weasels, or had a rise while trout-fishing 
from a snake, watched an otter at work 
breaking off branches with which to line its 
lair, and a hunted fox adopting tactics which 
effectually baffled its pursuers, possess no in- 





terest for them. Another anecdote may be 
told in the author’s words :— 


‘‘Tt happened one day while fishing in the 
Bowmont that I had separated from my friend, 
and was trying a gentle running stream imme- 
diately below a small island. The sun was 
shining brightly, and I observed a water-rat of 
the old English breed crossing the water about 
half-a-dozen yards from me. I tried to inter- 
cept its passage by a gentle touch with my rod ; 
this made it dive, but it quickly rose to the sur- 
face. Again I touched it and it dived, till, 
reaching the farther shore, it ran backwards 
and forwards upon the narrow strip of gravel 
which lay between the river and a steep grassy 
bank. As there were several rat-holes in the 
bank, I could not understand why the creature 
did not take shelter in one of them. I shouted 
several times while it continued to search for a 
hole, till at last, in evident despair, it sat upright 
with its face raised direct to the sun and its 
forelegs held upwards—the very attitude which 
in man would have been that of prayer. On 
approaching it, which I did noiselessly, I saw 
that the poor animal was blind. A more 
touching appeal to man’s compassion I cannot 
conceive, and who shall say but that as it sat 
there it did not in some way appeal for light and 
guidance to the Father of Light? I withdrew 
as gently as I could, and, looking back some 
minutes after, saw it still in the same prayerful 
attitude.” 


This creature was probably arvicola ater—a 
black variety of the common water-rat not 
uncommon in Scotland. We must not, how- 
ever, linger over these anecdotes. A book of 
such stirring and simple narratives cannot 
fail to be popular, especially when it contrasts 
so favourably, both in tone and language, 
with many modern books of sport. Trite 
quotations, time-honoured jokes, and slang 
are conspicuously absent from its pages. It 
is a book worthy of the highest branch of 
angling, fishing for trout and salmon with the 
artificial fly— “a watery discourse,” as 
Walton says, meet to be placed on the shelf 
next Salmonia and Jesse—and is undoubtedly 
the best book on angling which has appeared 
for some years. M. G. Wartxrns. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By 
George Barnett Smith. 2 vols. (Cassells.) 
The dominant impression left after a perusal of 
these two bulky volumes is approval of the 
general opinion that a biography should not be 
attempted while its subject is yet alive. After 
aman is dead, his relations and friends are 
often willing to reveal the secret springs of 
conduct which has hitherto remained obscure. 
Or, at least, his authorised biographer will have 
access to private correspondence, and thus gain 
the opportunity of saturating his mind with 
materials which ought not to be utilised as they 
stand, but which afford the key to a complete 
portrait. But, in the case of a living man, all 
such sources of information are closed. The 
would-be biographer stands on the same level 
as his readers, and must content himself 
with recording facts known, or capable 
of being known, to all the world. His 
highest praise is to exhibit industry 
in hunting up what may have been forgotten, 
and skill in arrangement and expression. His 
worst fault is to be misled by party spirit, and 
to aim only at satisfying a temporary curiosity. 
As judged by these tests, Mr. Smith compares 
favourably with two rival biographers of Lord 
Beaconsfield, whose swollen pamphlets have 


appeared within the past twelve months, He 





has not attempted to do more than transcribe 
the public events of Mr. Gladstone’s carcer, 
adding just so much of comment as proves that 
the author is not out of sympathy with his 
subject. The newspaper press and Hansard 
have supplied him with his materials. Such a 
mode of treatment is least inadequate when, as 
in a recent Life of Sir Garnet Wolseley, the 
career sought to be represented consists of 
actions, and actions alone. But with Mr. 
Gladstone our interest lies, not in his speeches, 
his budgets, or his foreign policy, but in the 
man himself—the many-sided human being, 
who is manifested but imperfectly by his public 
acts. To borrow an illustration from a kindred 
art, what we want isa portrait such as spoke 
from the canvas of Mr. Millais in this year’s 
exhibition, while we get instead a photograph 
of which none can dispute the likeness, but 
which is felt by all to be a piece of mechanical 
workmanship. And herein lies our chief literary 
objection to Mr. Smith’s book. The execution 
is honest and the narrative faithful even to a 
degree of dulness, but the general conception 
lacks inspiration and life. The merits and the 
faults are both those of a professional book- 
maker who has been induced to undertake a 
task to which his powers are unequal. The 
palpable mistakes in the sketches given of Eton 
and Oxford life afford examples of this curious 
infelicity. Where Mr. Gladstone speaks in his 
own name we read with interest, if not always 
with acquiescence; but, unfortunately, this 
portion of the book is not new. Where Mr. 
Smith interpolates his sonorous platitudes wo 
lament that they should not have been reserved 
for a more appropriate place in the daily 
journals. The paper and the type are very 
good; but why did not the publishers allow 
more space for the comments which we have 
been irresistibly impelled to pencil in the 
margin ? 

The Great Speeches and Orations of Daniel 
Webster. (Sampson Low and Co.) This 
volume deserves a hearty welcome. The 
standard edition of Webster’s works, in six 
ponderous volumes, issued in 1851 under the 
editorship of Mr. Edward Everett, is beyond 
the reach of ordinary collectors, and contains 
too much to be practically useful. The judicious 
selection now made of what may be called the 
masterpieces of the greatest of American orators 
sufficiently indicates his character as a lawyer, 
statesman, diplomatist, and patriot. Although 
much has been omitted in order to keep the 
volume within convenient limits, it comprises 
nearly 700 closely printed pages, and probably 
all the speeches which the majority of students 
will ever care to consult. The English reader 
will find in extenso that containing the famous 
passage, often inaccurately quoted, in which 
the orator spoke of this country as ‘“‘a Power 
which has dotted over the surface of the whole 
globe with her possessions and military posts, 
whose morning drum-beat, following the sun 


and a company with the hours, circles . 


the earth with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England,” and will 
perhaps be surprised to find that it occurs during 
the discussion of a subject so uncongenial as a 
protest of the President of the United States 
against a resolution of the Senate. The 
speeches of a man who, in such a dry dis- 
cussion as that, could drop such a pearl as this 
must be worth, not only reading, but studying. 
Asa master of the Engish language Webster 
was, in his day, withouta peer, and it is 
doubtful if he has had a successor to rival him. 
It must not, however, be understood that his most 
celebrated passages were extemporised at the 
moment of their utterance ; they were rather the 
results of careful study. He is said to have 
himself declared that in the one above quoted 
not one word stands as it did when it was first 
composed. The present yolume is rendered 
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more valuable by an ‘‘ Essay on Webster as a 
Master of English Style,” by Mr. Whipple, the 
veteran essayist and critic, in the course of 
which will be found many interesting personal 
details which will enable the reader to estimate 
fairly the man as well as the orator. It should 
take its place by the side of the works of Edmund 
Burke in every English gentleman’s library. 


A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship 
Master's Practical Guide. Compiled by L. Joel, 
of HM. Consular Service. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) There are few services which demand 
more varied acquirements than the consular, 
or whose duties are more multifarious and 
personally unsatisfactory. In the first place 
a consul is the servant of two masters at least— 
the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade—and 
has to know by heart the voluminous ‘‘ Instruc- 
tions” of both departments. If not the servant 
he is at least the subordinate of the diplomatic 
corps, and practically, if not theoretically, the 
servant of every one of his countrymen who 
may happen to come to his port, from the titled 
tourist to the distressed seaman. While the 
greater part of his time is taken up in settling 
disputes between rough shipmasters and scarcely 
rougher seamen, he may be called away at any 
moment to act as chargé d'affaires or to sit as 
president of a naval court with magisterial 
authority ; he must know something at least of 
many languages, and must know how to meet 
and humour, if need be, men of all classes and 
temperaments at a moment’s notice. Manya 
man has grown grey in the diplomatic service 
without having need for as much diplomatic 
tact as aconsul ata busy port must exercise 
every week of his life. Nor has he in return 
for these exceptional services that ample salary 
and dignified position to which they would seem 
to entitle him. He has much anxiety and little 
support, hard workand small pay, great responsi- 
bility and next to no power. Owing to the 
absence of consular conventions between 
Great Britain and other Powers, the small 
authority which he exercises is not his right as 
it is that of his colleagues, buta mere matter of 
courtesy on the part of the Government of the 
country in which he resides. In spite of all 
these and many more disadvantages there is 

erhaps no body of men who do more to up- 
bold the credit of their country abroad than 
H.M. consuls. To many of them, especially 
to those inexperienced in the service, Mr. Joel’s 
book will prove a boon, for it prints for them 
in good print, and marshals for them in good 
order, those ‘‘ Instructions ” to which we have 
referred, and supplies them besides with hints 
drawn from a large experience and character- 
ised by good sense and good taste. 


Paris Herself Again. By G. A. Sala. 
Remington.) In these pleasant volumes Mr. 
ala has reprinted his last year’s letters to the 

Daily Telegraph about the Paris Exhibition, 
enlivening them with a great many scraps of 
illustration from the Paris newspapers of the 
time, and with a few—if we mistake not—from 
English illustrated journals, representing objects 
exhibited in the Champ de Mars. The book is 
hardly one to review so much as to recommend. 
It does not appear that Mr. Sala has made any 
alterations in the letters, and they are thus as a 
whole of a completely desultory character. But 
this desultoriness constitutes a great part of 
their charm. The book is one to take up at any 
odd five minutes and to read for that space of 
time with a tolerable certainty of whiling it 
away  megers 6 Its literary merit is naturally 
not of the highest, though it is higher than 
perhaps may appear. It is possible, too, that 
the references to particular firms and commer- 
cial undertakings may seem a little below the 
dignity of what the French pompously call Je 
livre. But the whole book is a very amusing 
one, and eyen of some permanent yalue as 


‘hour before the train starts. 





photographing a great capital at a very inter- 
esting stage of its history. It is interesting, 
too, as an instance of a good kind of journalism 
—not indeed quite the best kind, such as 
Thackeray and Gautier have given us, but a 
kind which has a thousand degrees below it for 
the few scores above. 


Wintering in the Riviera. With Notes of 
Travel in Italy and France. By William 
Miller, 8.8S.C. (Longmans.) The author has 
spent two winters at Mentone, four months at 
Italy, andsometime at Cannes, Biarritz, and Pau. 
His book therefore may be supposed to furnish 
some interesting information on the health- 
resorts of Southern France and the Riviera, and 
we are not disposed to say that it does not. Of 
all the places mentioned the author gives the 
palm to Mentone, which ‘‘unites a well- 
sheltered, dry, sunny winter climate, the most 
beautiful and picturesque scenery, the most 
delightful walks and excursions, with a fascina- 
ting rurality.” Of every-day life at the hotels 
usually frequented by English visitors the book 
conveys a good idea; some of the descriptions 
of scenery almost rise into eloquence; and, 
although the author cannot be implicitly 
trusted as a guide in matters of art, his remarks 
ou the sights of Italian cities will be read with 
interest by those who purpose to spend a winter 
in the sunny South. A thorough Scotchman, 
the author is sometimes hard upon Continental 
ways, more especially as to the mode in which 
itis customary to spend the Sunday ; but when 
he supposes that the post-prandial toothpicks 
which make their appearance on Continental 
hotel tables are replaced, after use, in the cases 
which hold them in order that they may be 
reproduced for the benefit of the next set of 
guests, he is really unjust. He is prone, too, to 
generalise from a few isolated facts which chance 
has brought under his notice. Very copious 
information is furnished on passports, railways, 
circular notes, tourist tickets, and other matters 
which will scarcely be looked for in a popular 
book of travels. The remarks made under these 
heads are often just, but sometimes they are 
trite or misleading. Inexperienced travellers 
may, however, thank him for his remarks on 
hotel coupons. At a town in Italy it actually 
happened that his bill came to 6 fr. 75 ¢. less 
than the nominal value of the coupons, yet the 
landlady looked rather discontented when he 
tendered them in payment. He shrewdly 
guesses that the ‘‘commission ” charged by the 
tourist’s agents is the cause of this. As a 
matter of some experience we can say that at 
several of the hotels for which these coupons are 
available we have fared better and cheaper and 
met with more attention as a traveller paying 
his way in the ordinary manner than fell to the 
lot of those who came provided with them. 
Travellers will hardly be surprised to hear that 
‘ fire in private rooms is always an extra,” but 
they have some reason to complain when they 
are assured that return tickets on the Continent 
are always charged full double fare, or that in 
Italy they are bound to be at the station a full 
He shows little 
of the shrewdness with which Scotchmen are 
ordinarily credited when he “imagines” that 
railway carriages in France are crowded because 
a Government tax is levied upon every carriage 
used, when a very natural desire to spare the 
rolling stock satisfactorily explains the practice. 


Les Origines de la Renaissance en Italie. Par 
Emile Gebhart. (Paris: Hachette.) Perhaps 
we have had too many popular works lately on 
the Italian Renaissance. Ocertainly M. Geb- 
hart does not increase our knowledge or throw 
any new light on the subject. The only 
originality he can claim is in the systematic 
arrangement of his material. He investigates 
first the initial conditions of Italian civilisation, 
which he classifies as intellectual freedom, a 


_that the 





liberal social state, the inheritance of classical 
tradition, and the early formation of a literary 
language. To these he adds, as a secondary 
cause, the cosmopolitan position of mediaeval 
Italy and its reception of foreign impulse and 
influence on every side, After this he draws a 
sketch of “‘ L’dme italienne,” and traces briefly 
its early achievements in art and literature. 
The book contains nothing that the reader of 
Mr. Symonds or Burckhardt will not have seen 
already. The only thing to be urged in its 
favour is that it is short and clear. The best 
part of it is the sketch of the way in which the 
Italian maintained his intellectual freedom 
against ecclesiastical dogma. The Universal 
Church was never to the Italian a severe 
external system. The Universal Church was 
to him also the Italian Church, which he could 
do much in moulding to his own purposes, 
The Church, which was elsewhere an obstacle 
to the progress of free thought, was in Italy 
an incentive. 


Frozen Asia: a Sketch of Modern Siberia. By 


0. H. Eden. (S.P.0.K.) Mr. Eden isa very 
industrious compiler of books on all parts of the 
world, andhe does not leave us for long to- 
gether without an example of his energy in this 
direction. In his present volume he starts 
rather badly, for he gives no table of contents, 
an omission which is only partly compensated 
for by a brief index. Though Mr. Eden frankly 
owns that he does not “ pretend to deal com- 
mensurately with so vast a subject” as he has 
chosen for his text, he has contrived to get 
together some readable information on the 
geography and geology of Siberia, its fauna, 
flora, climate, &c., and no doubt the opportune 
accomplishment of the North-East Passage by 
the Vega expedition will help to gain readers 
for his book. The chapter on native races is a 
useful one, and mauy will be attracted by that 
on folk-lore, the legends in which are translated 
from Castrén’s Ethnologische Vorlesungen iiber 
die Altaischen Vilker. The chapter on recent 
exploration lacks completeness in that the 
account of Prof. Nordenskiéld’s great achieve- 
ment is wanting. Mr. Eden does not appear 
to have always taken sufficient pains to verify 
his statements, as, for example, when he affirms 
southern end of Saghalien was 
surrendered by Japan to Russia in January 
1879, an error of several years. In future 
compilations Mr. Eden would, we think, do 
well to avoid constantly impressing upon the 
reader that he is so limited in regard to space, 
for, if this be so, why does he indulge in such 
long verbatim quotations from his sources of 
information ? 


Old England and New Zealand. By Alfred 
Simmons. (Stanford.) The second title of this 
volume is ‘‘ The Government, Laws, Churches, 
Public Institutions, and the Resources of New 
Zealand, popularly and critically compared 
with those of the Old Country, with an His- 
torical Sketch of the Maori Race (the Natives of 
New Zealand), to which are added Extracts 
from the Author’s Diary of his Voyage to New 
Zealand in Company with 500 Emigrants.” 
Pausing midway in this ponderous title, wo 
wonder how half the subjects can be adequately 
treated in a thin octavo; but the concluding 
words suggest the object with which it has been 
put together. Last February, we find, Mr. 
Simmons went out with a batch of agricultural 
emigrants from Kent and Sussex, and he has 
embodied in this volume his impressions of the 
colony, presumably with a view to induce 
others to go and do likewise. Though the 
object is no doubt a good one at a time when 
the incidence of the present agricultural depres- 
sion is so sorely felt in many a cottage home, 
Mr. Simmons would probably have done better 
had he contented himself with a less pretentious 
way of carrying out his mission, Of the diary 
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the less said the better; its style is by no 
means attractive. The volume is illustrated 
with a good map on a small scale, with an 
inset table showing the distances from Welling- 
ton, N.Z., to various parts of the world. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A FINE cylinder of Cyrus, written in Baby- 
lonian cuneiform, has recently arrived at the 
British Museum. It gives the genealogy of 
the Persian monarch, and describes the capture 
of Babylon and the death of Nabonidus, but no 
mention is made of Belshazzar. 

THE following new volumes will shortly 
appear in Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s ‘‘ Art at 
Home” series :—Private Theatricals, by Mr. 
Walter H. Pollock and Lady Pollock; Needle- 
work, by Miss Elizabeth Glaister ; and 7'he Minor 
Arts, by Mr. Charles G. Leland. A yolume on 
The Library has been undertaken by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and on Zhe Garden by the 
Rev. Canon Hole. 


THERE is no sign of falling-off in the literary 
talent of the Stokes family. We have just 
received a charming volume of Indian fairy 
tales, collected and translated by Miss Maive 
Stokes, the daughter of Mr. Whitley Stokes. 
One hundred copies have lately been privately 
printed at Calcutta. The work has been most 
satisfactorily done, and the notes by Mr. Stokes 
are highly interesting and instructive. We 
hope that things will soon so come about as to 
bring this youthful authoress from the Ganges 
tothe other extremity of the Aryan world to 
acquaint herself with the no less interesting 
tales of the Aryans of the Shannon from whom 
she derives her pretty Celtic name. 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ new poem, 
The Schoolboy, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Routledge. 


WE are glad to see that the absurd mis- 
statement, attributed by some error to Mr. 
Robert Lowe, about the amount of money 
laced by the Government at the disposal of the 
British Museum for the purchase of books has 
been corrected by Mr. W. BR. 8. Ralston ina 
letter to the Pall Mall Gazette. That only the 
paltry sum of £3,000 was annually allotted for 
that purpose, and that this amount was diverted 
to South African purposes—these were ideas so 
foolish that they seem to have been widely 
entertained. Why Mr. Lowe did not himself 
set the matter straight it would be hard to‘say. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will shortly 
publish a new story by Mrs. Oliphant entitled 
The Greatest Heiress in England, in three 
volumes, 


On November 11 and 14, Dr. W. W. Hunter 
delivered two lectures at the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, upon ‘‘ What the 
English have done for the Indian People.” Dr. 
Hunter, in his official capacity of Director- 
General of Statistics to the Indian Government 
for the past ten years, has had special means of 
studying the question at first hand. We under- 
stand that the preparation of these lectures, 
though a pleasant duty, has involved also much 
time and trouble. But Dr. Hunter felt unable 
to keep silent in face of the criticism upon.the 
benefits of our Indian administration which 
have lately proceeded from certain high quarters. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in the press a volume entitled Scotch 
Sermons, 1879, edited by Prof. Knight, of St. 
Andrews, and containing contributions by the 
editor; Principal Oaird; Dr. Story, of Rose- 
neath; Dr. Cunningham, of Crieff; Dr, Macin- 
tosh, of Buchanan; and other eminent clergy 
of the Church of Scotland. The collection 
arose from a wish to gather together a few 
sermons dealing with certain special aspects of 


religious thought and life, and reflecting a style 
of teaching which increasingly ere among 
the clergy of the Scottish Church. 


Two of the last, if not positively the last, 
contemporaries of Burns in Dumfries died 
almost simultaneously last week—Mrs. McKie, 
at the age of ninety-two, and Mr. William 
Gordon, at the age of ninety-seven. Both up 
to within a very short time ago remembered 
and spoke of the poet’s funeral. 


WE understand that Schiller’s Lay of the 
Bell, translated into English metre by Ur. 
Andrew Wood, of Edinburgh, author of trans- 
lations of the satires and epistles of Horace, 
Schiller’s Don Carlos, Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, 
&c., is in the press and will be published early 
next month by Messrs. W. P. Nimmo and Co., 
of Edinburgh. 


Mr. J. CrawForpD Scort, of Balliol College, 
author of The Swintons of Wandale, has in the 
press a drama entitled Lispeth, which is founded 
on a tradition of the South of Scotland. 


ONE great gap in the material collected by 
the Philological Society for its new English 
Dictionary—that needed from the Caxtons and 
other rarest black-letter books—is, we are glad 
to say, in process of being filled up by the 
labours of a German scholar, who for a nominal 
payment has already gutted the Caxtons in the 
British Museum, and is now at work on the 
Wynkyn de Wordes. Some of Uaxton’s coin- 
ages are exceptionally barbarous. 


THE Times announces that the final disposition 
of the various articles which now make up the 
India Museum was decided upon at a meeting 
of the Council on November 11. The depart- 
ment of agricultural products is to be trans- 
ferred en bloc to Kew, together with a grant of 
£2,000 to enlarge the museum and an annual 
allowance to provide, among other objects, the 
salary of an expert cryptogamist. Out of the 
surplus stores grants are to be made to pro- 
vincial museums. The zoological section, as 
has long been arranged, will be handed over to 
the trustees of the British Museum to be placed 
in their new galleries at South Kensington. 
The British Museum will receive the series of 
ancient Buddhist sculptures, thus affording 
immediate comparison with the remains of 
Assyrian, Egyptian, and classic sculpture. 
Casts of these sculptures will be made for 
South Kensington, and that museum will also 
have to find room for the entire series of col- 
lections illustrating the ethnography and in- 
dustries of India. The famous tiger of Tippu 
Sultan does not appear to be included in any of 
these categories. 


MEssrs. ROUTLEDGE’s announcements include 
a new edition of White’s Selborne, by Sir 
William Jardine, Bart.; The Boys of Axelford, 
by Charles Camden ; Spindle Stories: New Yarns 
Spun from Old Wool, by Ascott R. Hope; The 
Wedding-Day Book, &c. 


WE have received two new editions of the 
now well known and highly esteemed “ Oxford 
Bible for Teachers.” One is a compact edition 
for the pocket, which, despite the extreme 
thinness of the paper, will be found sufficiently 
legible by persons of average eyesight ; and the 
other has the border lines and headings of 
chapters printed in red. The supplementary 
matter has been further improved and enlarged, 


Dr. RicHarD Morris has sent to press his 
Preface completing his edition of the Blickling 
Homilies from the unique Anglo-Saxon MS. of 
the Marquis of Lothian, A.D. 971, for the Harly- 
English Text Society. Dr. Morris is of opinion, 
with Mr. Henry Sweet, that the date of the MS. 
is that when the present copy was made, but 
that the language is of the time of Alfred. An 
exhaustive glossary of every word, and every 


been compiled by Mr. E. Brock and Mr. Wm. 
Payne; and Prof. Skeat has added a list of all 
the other MSS. of the Lives of the Saints given 
in the Homilies. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL AND Sons have re- 
printed for a shilling the valuable Brief History 
of the English Language by Prof. Hadley, of 
Yale College, U.S.A., which forms part of the 
Introduction to Webster’s English Dictionary. 


Ar the next meeting of the Philological 
Society, Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte is to 
read a paper ‘“‘On Portuguese Simple Sounds 
compared with those of Spanish, Italian, French, 
English, &c.,” and he will raise again some 
much vexed questions of French accent, of tone, 
&c., on which he thinks conclusions have been 
too hurriedly arrived at on insufficient evidence. 


Dr. B. NicHoxson has found seven new 
allusions to Shakspere in the century after his 
death, and will lay them before the next meet- 
ing of the New Shakspere Society. 


THE first edition of Mr. Barnett Smith’s Life 
of Mr. Gladstone having already been exhausted, 
a second edition is now in the press, and will be 
— for delivery during the course of next 
week. 


HERE is the announcement from the Literary 
World, Boston, U.S.A., of a real want—a Tenny- 
son Dictionary—which Mr. R. H. Shepherd, 
of Tennysoniana, or some like compiler, should 
supply. 

** Do you know of any work that will aid a reader of 
Tennyson to understand the author, by making 
known the occasion of the poem, and who and what 
the leading characters are? Something after the 
style of the Dickens Dictionary.” 

As our contemporary says, such a dictionary 
should explain the often obscure allusions in 
Tennyson’s writings, and it would perhaps go 
far to supersede the necessity of the expensive 
annotated edition which was in preparation some 
years ago. 


A REPRINT of the Globe Shakspere has been 
included in the new cheap ‘‘ Acme” series of 
English reprints in the United States, and is 
sold for seventy-five cents. The price of the 
Leopold Shakspere in the States is four dollars. 


Mr. SrmpnEy J. HEeRRTAGE has just sent to 
press for the Early-English Text Society his 
edition of the unique fifteenth-century twelve- 
line-stanza version of The Romance of Duke 
Rowlande and of Sir Ottwell of Spaine. It will 
form the third of his series of Charlemagne 
Romances for the society. 


Pror. WILLIAM Dwicut WHITNEY’s long- 
expected Sanskrit grammar has at last appeared. 
The publishers are Breitkopf and Hirtel, of 
Leipzig, and Triibner and Co., of London. 

Messrs. BLACKIE AND Son are about to 
publish Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 
and Rome, by Mrs. Berens; The Biographical 
Reader, containing brief biographies of eminent 
men by eminent authors; and Episodes of the Sea 
in Former Days: a Book for Boys. 

AmoncG Messrs. Teubner’s forthcoming works 
are :—Scriptorum Graecorum qui Christianam 
impugnaverunt religionem quae supersunt, fasc. 3 
—Juliani imperatoris contra Christianos librorum 
quae supersunt, collegit, etc., O. J. Neumann ; 
Kaiser Julians Biicher gegen die Christen, trans- 
lated by the same; Vier gemeinverstindliche 
Vortrige wber Platons Lehrer und Lehren, by 
M. Wohlrab; Studien zu Sophokles, by O. Hense; 
Lautsystem der griechischen Vulgirsprache, by 
Dr. K. Foy; Hesychit Milesii, qui fertur, de 
viris illustribus librum edidit, etc., J. Flach ; 
Nicephori patriarchae Constantinopolitani opuscula 
historica, ed. O. de Boor; Der belastete Stab 
unter Einwirkung einer seitlichen Kraft, by Prof. 
L. Saalschiitz; Zur Geschichte der Theorie der 
elliptischen Transcendenten in den Jahren 1826- 
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THE University of Prague is to be divided 
into two divyisions—one German, the other 
Czech—each with its separate professors and 
senate, but with a common rector. The Golos 
states that the Russian Government intends 
thoroughly changing the statutes of the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat, in Livonia. Among the 
proposed alterations now under consideration in 
the Imperial Council, the chief one aims at 
restricting certain liberties hitherto enjoyed by 
German-speaking students and subjecting them 
to police surveillance similar to that now in 
force at all other Russian universities. 


THe British marine polyzoa, until now 
almost neglected in the literature of zoology, 
will shortly be represented in two volumes con- 
taining an account of all the known British 
species and remarkable varieties, with illustra- 
tions of each: The work has been carried out 
by Dr. Hincks, and will form companion 
volumes to his already published History of 
British Hydroid Zoophytes in Mr, Van Voorst’s 
series of books on the Natural History of the 
British Islands. 


A MEMORIAL to the Oxford University Com- 
missioners is now in course of being signed 
praying them not to consent to a reduction in 
the average value of scholarships. The point 
specially insisted upon is that an adequate sum 
for the entire academical course should be 
— from the first to successful candi- 

ates. 


THE Royal Institution Christmas Lectures 
will be given by Prof. Tyndall. His subject 
will be ‘‘ Water and Air.” 


THE New York Nation calls attention to the 
Anales del Museo Nacional de México, edited by 
Sr. Don Alfredo Chavers, President of the Con- 
gress of the Mexican Republic. Our contem- 
ewe states that nothing has ever been pub- 

ished on Mexican aboriginal history (with the 

possible exception of Sr. Icazbalceta’s collection 
of documents) exceeding in interest and import- 
ance these magnificent brochures, which contain 
facsimiles of paintings and scrupulously exact 
reproductions of monuments, not to speak of 
the texts, which appear under such signatures 
as Opozco y Berra, Chavers, and Sanchez. 


M. A. DE REvmonr has published a pamphlet 
entitled Za Biblioteca Corvina, in which he 
proves that, even in the lifetime of Mathias, 
oa 7 contained only from 3,000 to 4,000 


A sPECIAL school of diplomacy is to be estab- 
lished at the Vatican. Its object will be to 
make known to ecclesiastical students the 
history of Pontifical diplomacy from the original 
documents preserved in the archives of the 
Vatican, and it will thus be intimately con- 
nected with the Vatican Library, which is under 
the charge of Cardinal Hergenrither. The 
instruction given by the academy over which 
Mgr. Schiaffino presides is only an introductory 
course in the rules of diplomacy. A new journal 
is to appear shortly, entitled Awrora, under the 
editorship of Mgr. Schiaffino, who will have the ‘ 
co-operation of various scholars, and among 
others of Prof. Balan, the new sub-librarian of 
the Vatican. 


AN important contribution to the literary 
history of Italy in the eighteenth century is the 
Asinaria of Lorenzo Fusconi, lately edited by 
Signor Borgognoni, and published at Ravenna. 
The death of Cardinal Bolognetti, to whom 
Fusconi’s satire was dedicated, caused it to 
break off abruptly at the end of the sixth book. 


M. LERovx has brought out a new edition of 
Taberd’s Annamite Dictionary, revised, with 
many modifications and additions, by Mer. 
Theurel. The latest additions to his Bib- 
-lothéque Orientale Elzéyvirienne are translations 





of the Vikramorvaci by M. P. E. Foucaux and 
the Nagdnanda by M. Bergaigne. 


WE aro glad to hear that a marked improve- 
ment has taken place in M. Littré’s state of 
health. 


WE are informed that a (Goethe-Jahrbuch is 
to be published next year at Berlin by the 
Literarische Anstalt. It will be edited by Dr. 
Ludwig Geiger, of Berlin, with the co-operation 
of Messrs. Bartsch, M. Bernays, . von 
Biedermann, Diintzer, H. Grimm, Goedecke, 
Hettner, von Loeper, W. Scherer, A. Schoell, 
E. Schmidt, A. Springer, Urlichs, Zarncke, and 
other well-known authorities on Goethe. The 
Goethe-Jahrbuch will be conducted on the same 
lines as the Shakspere-Jahrbuch and the Dante- 
Jahrbuch. 


FurTHER details concerning. the luckless 
death of the German social democrat Ferdinand 
Lassalle are promised by A. Kutschbach. 


, THE posthumous memoirs of the eminent 
German actress, Caroline Bauer, are preparing 
for publication. 


New extracts from Moritz Busch’s diary are 
promised shortly. It is not stated whether 
these again deal with Prince Bismarck. 


A new work by Emilio Morpurgo is to 
appear in the course of the present month, 
entitled Marco Foscarini e Venezia nel Secolo 
XVIII., which will contain some little-known 
details concerning political life at Venice in the 
last century. 


Maximitian von HErnz, Heinrich’ Heine’s 
youngest brother, died at Berlin on the 6th 
inst., the seventy-fourth anniversary of his 
birth. He is best known as the author of 
Heinrich Heine’ und seine Familie, published fin 
1868. 


THe death is likewise announced of M. 
Mariot de Beauvoisin, author of French Verbs at 
a Glance, &c.; of Mr. James Starke, advocate, 
of Edinburgh, author of a treatise on Partner- 
ship, and one of the founders of the Ceylon 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; and of Miss 
Martha Charters Somerville, who edited the 
Recollections of Mary Somerville. 


WE have received the Calendar of Queen’s. 


College, London, for 1879-80 (Macmillan) ; Ward 
and Lock’s Yourists’ Picturesque Guide to Leeds, 
&c., new and revised edition; The Present 
Agnosticism and the Coming Theology, by C. B. 
Upton (Williams and Norgate); The Bishop of 
Carlisle's Bill, &c., by Archdeacon Denison 
(Parker); The French Revolution, by the Rev. 
M. Kaufmann(Birkenhead) ; The Young Vocalist, 
by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, new edition 
(Griffith and Farran); Sanitary Fallacies, by 
W. H. Corfield; Straker’s Route and Guide- 
book to London and Suburbs, No. 1 (Straker); 
A Text-Book of Physiology, by M. Foster, third 
edition, revised (Macmillan) ; and Some Remarks 
on Compulsory Education, by G. C. Wylie, second 
edition (Stewart). 








VILLANELLE. 


Apollo left the queenly Muse, 

And shepherded a mortal’s sheep, 
Theocritus of Syracuse ! 

With thee to lead the lambs and ewes 
Where Milon and where Battus reap, 
Apollo left the queenly Muse. 

With thee, he loitered in the dews, 
He slept the swain’s unfever’d sleep, 
Theocritus of Syracuse ! 

To watch thy tunny-fishers cruise 
Below the sheer Sicilian steep, 
Apollo left the queenly Muse. 

And now with his might Time confuse 
Thy songs, like his that laugh and leap, 
Theocritus of Syracuse ! 





To sing with thee beside the deep, 
Or where Aetnaean waters weep, , 
Theocritus of Syracuse, 


Apollo left the queenly Muse. A. L. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE hear that Major Serpa Pinto has some- 
what improved in health since his return to 
Portugal, and has been able to recommence 
work on his book, the appearance of which is 
looked forward to with much interest by 
geographers. 

An announcement of considerable interest 
was made by the Earl of Northbrook on Monday 
last in the course of his address at the opening 
of the session of the Royal pt, an 
Society. He stated that the Sultan of Zanzibar 
(at the instigation, of course, of Dr. Kirk) had 
recently sent a small expedition under an Arab 
leader to examine the course of the River 
Lufigi from its mouth to the junction of the 
Ruaha and the Uranga. They had found the 
channel considerably impeded in parts by 
rocks causing rapids, which, however, could 

robably be passed at very high water. 

he most important statement, however, was 
that the Arab had got news of Mr. Thomson, 
who succeeded Mr. Keith Johnston in the 
command of the East-African expedition. He 
had had some difficulties, having been attacked 
by Maviti or Zulus, but by a judicious display 
of firmness had got over the danger without loss 
of any kind. He was reported to have passed 
through the Mhenge country in safety, and 
had reached Ubena, a rich country, where, as 
Mr. Johnston was informed, ‘‘cattle are as 
numerous as the blades of grass.” This region 
lies immediately east of the Konde Mountains 
at the head of Lake Nyassa, and it may there- 
fore be reasonably hoped that Mr. Thomson 
has been successful in accomplishing the first 
portion of his task. We trust that he may be 
as fortunate in the unknown country between 
Lake Nyassa and the south end of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. 

Tue second Belgian expedition in East 
Africa, under MM. Popelin and van den Heuvel, 
reached Mpwapwa on August 15, having suf- 
fered much from fever during a portion of the 
journey from the coast. The latest letter from 
them, dated September 2, states that they in- 
tended the next day to commence the journey 
across Ugogo. One of the Indian elephants, 
which reached Mpwapwa by a different route 
some days before M. Popelin’s party, had died 
shortly after its arrival there. The others 
appeared to be in a satisfactory condition. 
During the journey they had frequently been 
literally covered with tsetse flies, but had not 
been injured by their bites. 


A JAPANESE geographical society has re- 
cently been founded at Yedo. 


At the last meeting of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society an account was given of the 
work that has so far been accomplished by the 
expedition which, under the auspices of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, left Samara, on the Volga, 
last spring to examine the route for a Central- 
Asian railway. The various members of the 
staff have been very active in making meteoro- 
logical and astronomical observations, as well as 
interesting collections of different kinds; the 
draughtsman attached to the expedition has also 
made numerous sketches. Ool. Maief accom- 
panies the expedition on behalf of the society 
in order to obtain statistical data relating to 
Turkistan, Bokhara, and Khiva. It was also 
announced at the meeting that M. Miklukho- 
Maklai, who has been for some time in Aus- 
tralia, had been appointed head of a scientific 
expedition to Polynesia. 


In a letter addressed to M. Sibiriakof imme- 
diately on the arrival of the Vega at Yokohama 
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Prof. Nordenskidld states that he forwards to 
Mr. Oscar Dickson three papers, two on the 
voyage of the Vega and one on the practicability 
of navigating the North Sea for some weeks 
during the summer. 


CoNSIDERING the present prospect of a prac- 
ticable sea route to the Arctic coasts of Eastern 
Siberia being soon opened up, a paper on the 
commercial condition of the districts of Ver- 
khoyansk and Kolymsk, which Dr. Neumann 
read six yearsago before the Irkutsk Geographical 
Society, and of which a translation appears in 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, will be read with 
interest. The districts in question possess coal, 
iron, copper, and silver, and their fisheries 
might become of great importance; but almost 
the only goods they have to offer in exchange 
for tobacco, spirits, hardware, tea, sugar, and 
other articles are furs, skins, and mam- 
moth teeth. The trade is exclusively in 
the hands of the Yakutsk merchants, whose 
caravan departs annually in the beginning of 
October, after the arrival of the barges from the 
Upper Lena. They are absent from home during 
nine months, and that in the very depth of 
winter, but the profits derived from their trading 
amply compensate for the hardships they 
undergo. A pound of tobacco, which at 
Yakutsk costs a shilling, is exchanged for 
thrice that amount in furs, and everything else 
in proportion. The same number of the 
Mittheilungen contains the concluding portion 
of Dr. A. Regel’s botanical excursions through 
Kulja, with a very valuable map embodying 
several Russian surveys not yet published. 


THE Abstract of the Indian Surveys, to which 
we referred last week, also gives some account 
of the survey operations conducted by Mr. E. C. 
Ryall in the Thibetan province of Hundes in 
the summer of 1877. Hundes comprises the 
Upper Valley of the Satlaj, and, like the 
rest of Thibet, has always hitherto been 
jealously closed to the European traveller. 
After overcoming great natural obstacles, Mr. 
Ryall was enabled to effect his entrance by 
means of a pardonable ruse. Besides achieving 
the triangulation of a large tract of hitherto 
unexplored country and fixing the height of 
some of the loftiest Himalayan peaks, he was 
able to bring back valuable information con- 
cerning the Hunias, as the inhabitants of this 
country are called, and its products. The chief 
exports into India are borax and pashmina, or 
shawl-wool, the trade in both of which articles 
might be indefinitely increased. In addition to 
the hardier cereals, several vegetables are culti- 
vated; and the strawberry, raspberry, goose- 
berry, and red and white currants are indigenous. 
Brick tea from China is forced upon the people 
by the officials, to the exclusion of the tea from 
the neighbouring districts in British India; but 
the price, despite the monopoly, is said to be 
only one rupee (2s.) per pound. We cannot 
part from this Abstract without regretting that it 
has not been prepared for the press with more 
care. Misprints abound; and such an erratum 
as “coffee,” presumably for ‘‘ copper,” on p. 64, 
1s unpardonable. 


Dr. Hous met with an enthusiastic reception 
at a meeting of the Vienna Geographical Society 
held on the 29th ult. He announced that his 
natural-history collections would be presented 
by him to the museums of Vienna and Prague. 
He intended to keep nothing for himself, and 
even those objects which for the present re- 
mained in his possession should after his death 

me the property of the public. The entire 
collection will be exhibited at Vienna two 
months hence. 


Dr. RoHLFs, we regret to hear, has returned 
to Benghazi, his caravan having been set upon 
and plundered in the oasis of Kufara. 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Nineteenth Century we have an in- 
teresting article on the History of Money by 
Sir John Lubbock, which puts together a 
number of curious facts not easily accessible 
to the general reader. In China, it seems, the 
earliest coins were made to resemble pieces of 
cloth or knives which had previously served 
for barter, the date of these coins being assigned 
to the year 2250 B.c. Bank-notes are said to 
have originated in China about 119 a.p., 
but the first true bank-notes do not make their 
appearance till nearly a thousand years later. 
Marco Polo, it will be remembered, gives an 
account of the bank-note system at the court 
of Kublai Khan. Money was unknown both 
in Egypt and infAssyria or Babylonia in spite of 
the extensive commercial transactions which 
went on in the latter countries, and the 
existence of the great banking firm of the Egibi 
at Babylon, whose bills are now in the British 
Museum. Sir John Lubbock concludes with 
an interesting history of banking in England. 
Equally interesting, though in a different way, 
is Mr. Ralston’s ‘‘ Cinderella,” in which he has 
grouped together with his usual literary skill 
an immense number of stories, in all of which 
the heroine or hero, after undergoing temporary 
eclipse, strips off a filthy disguise and appears 
in resplendent robes and beauty. It is difficult 
not to see in the whole of this class of stories 
an original reference to the temporary dis- 
appearance of the sun under the clouds of 
night, winter, or storm, especially as in some 
versions of the story a dress is introduced 
‘“‘on the front of which shone the red sun.” 
Another article worth attention is by Mr. 
H. A. Giles on the Book Language of China. 
It puts together clearly and in a short compass 
a great deal of information which will be new 
to most readers. The book language of China 
is utterly different from either one of the five 
dialects of the empire, and is itself divided into 
several classes, for each of which a certain 
amount of training is required. The great 
difficulty encountered by a foreigner in learning 
Chinese is what Mr. Giles terms ‘‘ ornamenta- 
tion,” that is to say, the allusions, figures of 
speech, and half-expressed quotations with which 
Chinese prose and poetry literally bristle. He 
gives as an illustration of the extent to which 
this species of ornamentation is carried the lines 
from Punch beginning, ‘‘The King he sits on 
his throne of gold, fenced in by his right 
divine,” which would be expressed in Chinese 
much as follows :—‘ The divinity he sits on his 
fierce-light that glistens fenced in by whatever- 
is the-hand-that-made-us.” The references 
for this strange paraphrase are, of course, to 
the phrases “There’s a divinity doth hedge a 
King,” ‘‘ The fierce light that beats upon a 
throne,” ‘All that glistens is not gold,” 
“Whatever is, is right,” and “The hand that 
made us is divine.” 


THE current number of the China Review is 
principally made up of continuations. Mr. 
MacIntyre gives another interesting chapter 
from the Book of Rites. The anonymous trans- 
lator of Chinese school-books continues his 
labours. ‘‘V. W. X.” contributes some more 
Ballads of the Shi-King, which are slightly more 
metrical than those which have preceded them. 
Mr. Hutchinson and ‘‘G. ©, S.” give further 
instalments, the one of ‘‘ The Critical Disquisi- 
tions of Wang Ch’ung,” and the other of the 
less interesting “Sketches from the Life of 
K’ung-Ming.” And Mr. Kingsmill adds 
another ethnological sketch from the Dawn 
of History, in which he describes the condi- 
tion of China during the latter part of the 
Chow and the Tsin dynasties, and which, as 
it is not necessary to follow him in all 
his identifications of tribal names, forms 


a useful contribution, The first new paper is 












on ‘Floods in China” by Mr. Hosie, who has 
drawn his information on the subject from the 
Imperial Encyclopaedia, the K’in ting tu shu 
tsih ch’éng. From this authority he finds that, 
during the 1,000 years between 630 and 1630 
A.D., one or more of the four northern provinces 
of China were visited with heavy rains and 
floods on 184 occasions. Of some of these 
disasters the peculiar lie of the Yellow River, 
the bed of which during a considerable part of 
its course is above the level of the surrounding 
country, was no doubt the cause, especially in 
the instances when the floods were accompanied, 
as is noticed in several cases, with great loss of 
life. Dr. Eitel’s paper on ‘‘ Chinese Philosophy 
before Confucius” does not contain anything 
that will be new to those acquainted with Dr. 
Legge’s writings. Mr. Oxenham’s ‘‘ Chip from 
Chinese History” is an interesting chapter on 
the fall of the Sung dynasty (960-1126 A.p.), 
which preceded the establishment of the Mongol 
dynasty established by Jenghiz Khan. The 
Notes and Queries at the end of the number 
are more than usually interesting, and the 
” — Bibliographica”’ is kept well up 
to date. 


In the Revue Historique for November, M. 
Aubé writes on ‘‘ The Church of Africa and its 
First Persecutions in the Reign of Septimius 
Severus; ” he gives an interesting picture of the 
condition of the early Christians, and attempts 
to fix the chronology of the writings of Ter- 
tullian, to reduce to order the confused mentions 
there made of details, and refer them to the 
different epochs in the persecution which he 
endeavours to establish by other references. M. 
Sorel begins an elaborate investigation into 
“The War and Negotiations between France 
and Spain in 1793 and 1794.” M. Destrem 
publishes a number of documents from the 
archives of the ‘‘ Ministtre de la Marine” 
bearing on the deportation of Italian priests to 
Corsica under the First Empire. He is enabled 
to show that between the years 1811 and 1814 
more than five hundred persons, principally 
priests, were deported from Italy to Corsica for 
political reasons by order of Napoleon, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROF. WEBER AND BABU RAJENDRA LALA 
MITRA. 

Berlin: Oct. 27, 1879. 
I beg to ask your kind insertion of the 
accompanying letter to Babu Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, which I should like, for the reasons 
stated at its close, to see printed in one of your 

earliest numbers. ALBR. WEBER. 


*¢To Babu Rajendra Lala Mitra, Calcutta. 

*‘ Ritterstrasse, 56, Berlin, S.W.: Oct. 27, 1879, 

‘‘My pear Srr,—I have just received your 
beautiful work on Buddha Gayd, and my attention 
has naturally been drawn first to your polemic 
against my ideas on the influence of Greek, &c., art 
onIndia. I shall not attempt to defend them here, 
as our points of issue are so very different; but I 
venture to call your attention to a gross mistake 
which you have committed on p. 178 note, when you 
say: ‘Pr. W. erroneously calls the mother Devakt, 
who never had an opportunity to perform the 
maternal duty of nursing her child. According to 
the Harivansa and the Bhagavata Purana, the 
child as soon as born was taken away from her 
prison abode and left with Yasoda, who reared it 
up. . . . Hindus in this country would never so 
grossly falsify the story as to make Devakt nurse her 
son.” Now, my dear Sir, you certainly cannot 
have read at all my paper on the Krishnajanmash- 
tami as it stands translated in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. iii. (1874) pp. 21 ff, vol. vi. (1877) pp. 281 ff. 
For there you will find 

** (1) the distinct statement that at the festival of 
Krishna’s birthday he is to be represented as ‘drink- 
ing at his mother’s breast’: Devakistanamdhaya 
(Yrikrishnapsratimai) Devakistanam dhavayantt 
(better dhayamti) : see vol. vii. 286 /; and 

**(2) at p. 285, vol. vii., you will read the fol- 
lowing statement :—‘ Here, again, is something 
very surprising about this representation. For 
while the legend throughout informs us that at 
Krishna’s birth there was danger in delay, that his 
father, Vasudeva, had to carry the newly born 
child immediately away to escape the dangers that 
threatened him, the above representation, which 
shows us the mother and child (the former, too, 
‘* joyfully moved”) slumbering beside each other on 
a couch, presents a picture of undisturbed repose, 
and stands, therefore, in such direct contrast to the 
legend that it is difficult to suppose that both 
representations have grown up on the same ground. 
The representation in this place appears as foreign 
as the difference discussed above (p. 283) in 
reference to the locality of Krvrishna’s birth.’ 
The passage quoted here runs thus :—‘It is 
highly surprising, first of all, that, according 
to these statements, the siitikigriham (house for 
a woman in childbirth) is to be set up like a 
gokulam. For the legend itself is quite consistent 
throughout in stating that Devaki gave birth to 
Krishna in prison. Evidently a transference has 
here taken place to Devaki of those circumstances 
in which Yasodi, who received the newly born 
child immediately after his birth, on her part gave 
birth to her own child, that magical girl who is 
exchanged with him. The reason of this, indeed, 
can only be that, from the beginning, the celebration 
of the Janmishtami festival stood in close relation 
to the representation of Krishna’s growing up 
among cowherds, and consequently this conception 
entirely preponderated over the other, according to 
which he was a prince born in prison,’ 

**(3) These differences between the ritual of 
Krishna’s birthday and between the legends of 
his birth are the very keystone of my theory of the 
Soreign origin of the first. Thus you read in the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. iii. (1874), p. 21:— 
‘The most difficult point in connection with the 
festival of the birthday of Krishna, as we now have 
described it, lies clearly in the description, and 
particularly in the pictorial representation, of him 
as a suckling at his mother’s breast, and in the 
homage paid to the mother, represented as lying on 
a couch in a cow-house, who has borne him, the 
lord of the world, in her womb. Such a repre- 
sentation of the god is a strange contrast to the 
other representations of him—to that of the epos, 
for example, in which he appears as a warrior hero 
—and is, moreover, the only thing of its kind in 





India [mark the note]. in, the pictorial repre. 
sentation of the festival differs in various details 
from the usual legends about Krishna’s birth ing 
way which it is difficult to explain. The enquirer 
is therefore not surprised if external grounds present 
themselves in explanation of this unique pheno. 
menon, which give probability to the supposition 
that we have in this festival something transferred 
from outside, and retained, in spite of the incon. 
gruities it has given rise to, in the form in which 
it was received. And such grounds are, as a matter 
of fact, sufficiently numerous. . . .’ 

** Allow me, my dear Sir, to address these lines 
to you by the columns of the ACADEMY, as I am 
anxious that their purport may be known to the 
learned public in general as nearly as possible at the 
same time with your own statement. I beg to 
sign, with due respect, truly yours, 

** PROFESSOR ALBR. WEBER.” 








THE INTERPRETATION OF DANTE, 
PARADISO, IV., 67-69. 
Oxford: Oct. 25, 1879, 
** Parere ingiusta la nostra giustizia 
Negli occhi de’ mortali, 2 argomento 
Di fede, e non @ eretica nequizia.” 

An amicable dispute as to the application of 
this passage in quotation made me aware 
recently of the great difficulty attaching to its 
interpretation, and also of its extreme import- 
ance (perhaps beyond that of any other isolated 
passage in the Commedia) as bearing on the 
question of Dante’s mental attitude towards 
‘* difficulties of belief.” The latter considera- 
tion induces me to think that it may be worth 
while to invite the attention of your readers 
who are students of Dante to the interesting 
"ewig involved in the interpretation of these 
ines. 

The question turns on the meaning to be 
assigned to “ argomento” here. Does it mean, 
as usual, “ argument,” “ proof,” ‘‘ indication” ? 
or does it (and can it) mean “ material” or 
** occasion ” (subietto, occasione) ? 

The chief considerations for determining the 
question are :—I. The suitability of either inter- 
pretation to the context; II. The use of 
“ argomento” elsewhere, er ohagpac | by Dante; 
III. Opinions of commentators and translatcrs, 
especially those of early or nearly contemporary 
date; IV. Other passages throwing light on 
Dante’s opinions respecting faith, doubt, &c. 

I. (i.) Taking ‘‘ argomento” (as I believe it 
should be taken) = ‘‘ argument” or “ proof,” 
the context may be explained thus :—Dante, 
firmly believing in the justice of God, is dis- 
tressed to find an arrangement which seems 
inconsistent with that justice. Beatrice says, in 
effect, that his being sensible to, and disturbed 
by, such a difficulty is an indication of faith 
rather than of unbelief. In support and ex- 
planation of which we may point out that 

(a) It implies a certain zeal for God and a 
desire to vindicate His honour. 

(b) Per contra, aready and off-hand acceptance 
of a difficult proposition is often a proof, not of 
faith in any real or worthy sense of the term, 
but rather of its absence, of mere indifference ; 30 
that if God’s ways, which ‘‘are not as our 
ways,” did not appear unjust to a man at first 
(for I should take ‘ parere” to be highly 
emphatic here), it would be a proof, not that 
he understood them, but that he had never 
seriously thought about them. Hence, as 
Tennyson has phrased it, 


‘*¢ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 


(c) Dante’s faith in God’s justice evidently 
remains unshaken in spite of his intellectua 
perplexities (compare the spirit of Job xiil. 
15—‘‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him”). Hence the more serious the difficulty 
or obstacle, the stronger must be the force of 
faith or trust (miors) which overpowers it, 
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Compare (in one application of the words) 
“‘Qredo quia impossibile.” : 

(ii.) The alternative view cannot, I think, be 
better stated or defended than in the following 
words of a letter from Mr. Wicksteed, who has 
recently published a very interesting and sug- 

estive little volume of Sermons on Dante, 
lately noticed in these columns :—‘‘ This doubt 
has less danger in it than the other, because the 
alternative is not between an orthodox and 
heretical opinion, but between wnderstanding 
God’s justice and accepting it by faith. (The 
idea of denying it is not contemplated, and 
would probably have been regarded by Dante 
as blasphemy, not heresy.) Even suppose 
therefore that you remained in your blindness 
and perplexity, the only result would be (as the 
only result in such cases is, ‘é’) an exercise of 
your faith.” 

Two objections seem to me naturally to occur 
to this view. (a) Beatrice is extenuating the 
gravity of this latter doubt in Dante’s mind. 
If so, we should surely expect-‘‘ deve essere,” 
or ‘‘ puote essere” (or some such expression), 
rather than ‘‘é.” (b) Further, why should not 
the former difficulty also, or indeed any other, 
and the more so in proportion to its gravity, be 
capable of being made ‘“‘ occasione di fede,” and 
be thereby suppressed ? There would be nothing 
distinctively applicable to this special doubt in 
that case. 

It will at any rate be now seen at once that 
the passage is one of no ordinary interest and 
importance. If the latter interpretation be 
accepted, we have the irreproachable, but by 
no means uncommon, sentiment of self-sup- 

ression; the repudiation of all criticism of 

d’s ways as presumption; the welcoming even 
of intellectual difficulties and perplexities as 
opportunities for exercising faith and suppress- 
ing reason, On the former interpretation, we 
seem to have a very fine, and certainly, in that 
age, a most unusual, declaration, an anticipa- 
tion of modern enlightenment, the anachronistic 
character of which is almost startling, and, to 
my mind, constitutes the chief difficulty in the 
way of accepting the interpretation in question. 

II, Asto Dante’s use of ‘‘ argomento” elsewhere, 
Icannot find any distinct authority for the latter 

sense, notwithstanding a considerable array of 
quotations in a long note of Philalethes on this 
passage, apparently, so far as I can understand 
it, intended to establish the use of the word in 
something like this application. He himself 
translates the word by ,‘‘ Aufford’rung,” i.e., 
“call,” or “summons.” ‘ Argomento ” stands 
for “the process of reasoning” in several 
places (¢.9., Purg. xxxi. 75, Par. xxvi. 25, &c.); 
also “‘ the a of reasoning,” asin Par. xv. 
79, and probably in Inf. xxxi. 55; ‘‘ proof” 
distinctly in such passages as Inf. xxvii. 106, 
Par, iv. 89, xvii. 135, 142, to which we should 
perhaps add the well-known place in Par. xxiv. 
65, 69, 78, where itis used for ‘‘ the evidence of 
things not seen.” In Jn/. xix. 110, it appears 
to signify something like witness, or evidence, 
of power or authority. It has somewhat the 
force of means, or instrument, in Purg. ii. 31, 
and probably also in Purg. xxx. 136 (possibly in 
Inf. xxxi, 55). While, therefore, the majority 
of passages have either the usual sense of 
“proof,” ** evidence,” orsome meaning obviously 
akin to it, there does not appear to be a single 
passage where the sense ‘‘occasion” or 
“material” occurs. Nor can I find this use 
of the word in any of the passages quoted 
(though Ariosto, Orl. Fur. xliii. 10, most nearly 
approaches it), or the shades of meaning recog- 
nised, in the elaborate Vocabolario of Tramater, 
8v. “ Argomento.” As far as I can see, it 
would bea drag Aeydpevoy in the sense proposed 
to be assigned to it here. 

IIT. Next, as to the authority of commentators, 
especially those of early date. This is just a 
point on which the authority of early and nearly 








contemporary writers would carry great weight. 
The language of the author was familiar to 
their ears, their mental training was similar, 
their thoughts moved in the same grooves. I 
do not think that nearly enough weight has 
been given, or sufficient study devoted, to what 
one might venture to call the patristic literature 
of the Divina Commedia. As in the case of the 
Fathers of the Church, such early documents, 
for the reasons above suggested, often have a 
peculiar value not to be measured by the ability 
or culture of the writer, and not always to be 
depreciated even on account of his recognised 
weakness or incapacity. Now if we draw the 
line at about the end of the fifteenth century, 
the series of such commentaries would be 
closed by Landino, or we might perhaps 
include Velutello (some fifty years later), as 
his work is so constantly associated with 
that of Landino. The number of authors 
embraced in this period (so far as they have 
been published) is, I believe, thirteen, or, in- 
cluding Velutello, fourteen. Others are known 
to be still lying in MS. and unedited in several 
European libraries. The attention directed to 
these ancient writers (so far as that is implied 
by their publication) is one of the most re- 
markable features in the revival of the study 
of Dante during this century. For of the 
fourteen works above referred to, if I am not 
mistaken, no less than ten have been published 
for the first time since 1820, and as many as 
four through the princely munificence of the 
late Lord Vernon. For our present purpose, 
however, this list of fourteen is further reduced 
to eight, since only eight include the Paradiso. 
In one of these, the fragmentary Chiose of the 
so-called “ false Boccaccio,” this passage is not 
noticed. Two more are verbally identical here, 
viz.,those of Jacopo della Lana and the Anonimo 
—the latter having, in fact, throughout the 
whole of the Paradiso and the greater part of 
the Purgatorio, simply transcribed the former. 
Their comment amounts to little more than a 
repetition of the text, but it is added, ‘‘ imper- 
quello che dubitare se forse scema merito non 
discristiana perd le persone,” from which they 
evidently, I think, take the passage to mean 
that such a doubt is a ‘‘ proof”’ of faith of some 
sort existing, though not of the highest sort. 
If the other interpretation were taken, the faith 
‘‘ occasioned”’ by such difficulties would be of 
so Vigorous an order as to enhance, not ‘‘ scemare 
merito.” 

To take the remaining four in order. The 
Ottimo remarks that such a doubt is not a proof 
of error in faith, apparently on the somewhat 
weak ground that believing anything concern- 
ing God is a proof of faith or belief in God: 
‘*come se io dico quello é uomo rigido, io non 
dico perd che elli non sia uomo.” 

The publication of the commentary of Ben- 

venuto da Imola in extenso (though I believe 
projected by Lord Vernon) has never yet taken 
place.* It exists, however (or, at any rate, an 
early Italian translation of it), in a very fine 
MS. in the Bodleian Library, from which I 
have made the following extract :— 
‘*E ferma el suo ditto per nobel sententia digando la 
nostra justitia, ciod la divina, la qual é sempre vera, 
parer injusta a gli occhi di mortali, ciod a gli 
intelletti di homeni infermi, & argomento di fede 
cristiana e non di hereticha nequitia; perché el buon 
homo crede fermamente che dio sia sempre justo 
quamvis dio alchune opere injustissime luy vegia [?] 
e chussi el crede quel chel non vede, Ja qual chosa e 
argumento de la fede.” 

Francesco da Buti is very decided. He com- 
ments thus—‘‘é argomento di fede, ciot & 





* The comment printed in the edition of 
Vendelin da Spira (1477) is falsely (though 
commonly) attributed to Benvenuto da Imola. It 
is now generally recognised as that of Jacopo della 
een (See Colomb de Batines—Bibl. Dantesca, 
i, p. 27). 


prova di fede ;” and he goes on to say that sup- 
posing a man has firm faith that the Church 
and the Scriptures embody perfect justice and 
cannot admit of any injustice, therefore (he adds, 
with some abruptness and apparent inconse- 
quence), to doubt of this is ‘‘ argomento di fede, 
enon d’ eresia,” 

Landino remarks, ‘‘ questo dubbio ¢ argo- 
mento, cioé dimostratione di fede;” and he 
assigns as a reason, “dubitando che non sia 
giusta cosa questa che tiene la nostra fede, 
affirma la fede essere.” 

Velutello does not dwell on the expression 
‘‘argomento,” but implies the interpretation of 
‘*proof” in remarking that such a doubt may 
diminish merit, but, being only a hesitation of 
faith, does not amount to a definite heresy. 

I may add that Daniello da Lucca (1568) 
paraphrases, without further comment, ‘‘é 
segno di fede.” 

I think we may therefore unhesitatingly con- 
clude that the older commentators are unani- 
mous in taking “‘ argomento” in the sense of 
‘* proof,” though they generally appear to be 
more or less mystified as to the drift of the 
yur. None, except perhaps Benvenuto da 

mola, give a satisfactory, scarcely even an 
intelligible, account of it, and certainly none 
seem to appreciate the noble sentiment which 
the words apparently involve. At any rate, if 
it be established that ‘‘argomento” means 
‘* proof,” it is difficult to see what other intel- 
ligible sense can be assigned to the passage, 
Among modern commentators and translators 
who interpret ‘‘argomento” thus, I have noted 
Foscolo (‘‘ argomento”’ =‘ segno,” ‘* indizio;” 
comparing Par. xvii. 135); Witte (‘‘so liegt 
darin ein Zeichen des Glaubens und nicht 
Ketzerischen Tiicke,” and he comments, ‘‘in 
dem Bedenken selbst liegt ein Zeichen des 
Glaubens an die Gerechtigkeit’’); Kopisch 
(‘* Beweis”); Kannegiesser (‘‘ zeigt minder 
Ketzerliigen, Vielmehr Vertrauen, gliiubiges 
und echtes,” with note, ‘‘ setz den Glauben an 
die. gittliche Gerechtigkeit voraus”); Bartsch 
(‘‘ Beweis”). Similarly Ford and Longfellow. 

On the other side, I have noticed Philalethes 
( gublede di fee as mentioned above); Bianchi 

‘* subietto di fede”); Fraticelli (‘‘la fede nella 
giustizia divina tanto pili cresce quanto meno 
la intende”’); Biagioli (“una occasione di creda 
maggiormente”’). Oary translates, ‘‘is argu- 
ment for faith,” but in his note comments 
thus—‘“‘ ought rather to be a motive to faith 
than an inducement to heresy.” But ‘‘ ought 
to be” is an idea foisted upon the ‘‘8” of the 
original. 

IV. I have not been able to find in the 
Paradiso any other place bearing directly upon 
this question, and I am not aware of any other 
passage in Dante’s other works where he makes 
any similar admission to that for which I am 
contending here. But the following references 
to such passages as I have been able to collect 
bearing on the general subject of Dante’s views 
as to faith, its nature and its grounds, &c., 
may not be uninteresting :— 

First of all we have the noble passage later in 
this same canto, which most nearly comes into 
contact with the sentiment we have been dis- 
cussing (line 130, &c.), where Dante maintains 
that it is expressly ordered that a sucker 
(rampollo) of doubt should spring up beside the 
root of every truth, in order that we may never 
feel that ‘‘we have already attained,” but may 
be urged on to higher and higher reaches of 
faith and knowledge. This is, in truth, a very 
remarkable and far-sighted admission— é natura 
—it is in the very nature of things that all 
faith is closely allied to doubt. We may almost 
say that faith vi nominis implies that a point 
has been reached where reason and intellect 
cannot satisfy themselves. ‘‘ Otherwise faith 
were no more faith.” So precisely in the case 





before us, the seeming injustice of God’s ways 
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is a rampollo which springs up close beside the 
miotis that they are just, so soon as a man 
seriously meditates upon them ; and its effect is, 
and is intended to be, to stimulate further reflec- 
tion and deeper insight respecting them. If His 
dealings were perfectly understood, faith would 
be superfluous in this respect. 

Per contra, in y. 76, xix. 82-84, the authority 
of Scripture is emphatically stated to be absolute, 
final, and all-sufficient. See especially xix. 88, 
‘*Cotanto e giusto quanto a lei consuona”—a 
sentiment almost as uncompromising as that of 
Occam which makes God’s absolute will the 
standard of right, and one that reminds us of 
the manner in which St. Paul ‘‘ stamps out” 
a difficulty in Rom. ix. 20. This indicates 
a spirit decidedly more in consonance with 
the second interpretation of the passage be- 
fore us than that which we have contended 
for. At the same time the prominence which 
Dante gives more than once to the rational 
and philosophical grounds for belief has always 
appeared to me very remarkable, and must not/ 
be overlooked here. In his reply to St. Peter 
(Par. xxiv. 133), his fundamental belief in one 
God rests not only on ‘‘ prove fisice e meta- 
ficice,” but also on revelation. In reply to St. 
John (Par. xxvi. 25), the primal sentiment of 
love to God has been implanted in him “ per 
filosofici argomenti & per autoriti che quinci 
[7.e., da Dio] scende”; and again in line 46, ‘‘ Per 
intelletto umano e per autoritade a lui concorde.” 
This seems rather to reverse the point of view 
of xix. 88. It cannot be unintentional that 
three times over the rational grounds of faith 
and duty are thus placed prominently before 
authority. 

Par, xix. 103, and xx. 105, 127, give us a 
very liberal and enlightened view of ‘‘ faith in 
Christ,” wide enough to embrace pious heathen 
in all times and places. 

The following passages bear on the nature 
and limitations of our present and future know- 
ledge :—Par. xy. 41, xix. 43, 50, 79, xxi. 94-102, 
dwell on the imperfection. of our present 
knowledge, and the moral obligations fol- 
lowing from it. In ii. 43, xvii. 16, Dante 
speaks of the absolute perfection of our 
Suture knowledge, which will, even in respect 
of things contingent, resemble that which we 
now have of mathematical axioms. Also the 
means by which that shall become possible to us 
in the future is several times explained by a 
theory like that of Malebranche, of ‘‘ the vision 
of all things in God”—eg., xv. 61, xxi. 50, 
xxiv. 42, xxvi. 106, &., &c.; while, per contra, 
our knowledge even of things Divine and things 
revealed is in the present limited and hampered 
by the conditions and images of sense—e.y., 
ii. 57, iv. 40-48, &c. 

In another interesting group of passages 
Dante recognises the capacity we have even now 
for occasional intuitive gleams of Divine truths 
beyond reason, such as we cannot even recal 
distinctly to our own minds, much less express 
in language—e.g., Par. i. 4-9, x. 48, xviii. 11, 
xxxiii. 140. Indeed, this is constantly implied 
throughout canto xxxiii. in Dante’s vision of 
the Trinity in Unity, one of the most sublime 
and daring flights to which human genius has 
ever soared. Such intuitions are twice com- 
pared to ‘a forgotten dream” (Wordsworth), 
viz., Xxiii. 50, xxxii. 58. 

Par. xiii. 112-129 is a very remarkable pas- 
sage, in which, with profound insight, Dante 
traces the origin of error and heresy to the 
folly of making unguarded and unqualified 
statements in the way of either affirmation or 
negation—. 

** Che quegli & tra gli stolti bene abbasso 
Che senza distinzione afferma o niega 
Cosi nell’ un come nell’ altro passo ”— 


and its subsequent growth to that weakness and 





false pride in human nature which will not 
acknowledge or retract a false step : 
‘ E poi I’ affetto lo intelletto lega.” 


Finally, in canto xxiv., we have interesting 

rsonal details respecting Dante’s own faith. 
Ho describes it as perfectly clear and free from 
all doubt (line 86), though we know from pas- 
sages in the Convite and elsewhere in the 
Commedia that it was not always so. Its in- 
tuitions are so forcible (line 96) that all logical 
arguments are dull by comparison. His faith 
in the miracles (line 106) rests, inter alia, on 
the consideration that, if the Apostles had con- 
verted the world without them, it would have 
been a miracle a hundred times greater than all 
the rest together. E. Moore. 








THE ANCIENT REMAINS AT BOUNARBASHI. 

64 Lincoln’s Inn Fields: Nov. 10, 1879, 
Prof. Sayce is perhaps right that the stones of 
the fragment of wall at the south-west corner 
of the akropolis at Bounarbashi have the mark 
of atoolon them. I am not quite sure whether 
archaeologists are agreed that the stones of 
Tiryns or Mycenae may not have been rudely 
trimmed, and on that account I expressed it 
that those of Bounarbashi presented no more 
evidence than the former of a tool having been 
applied to them. I also pointed out that 
this fragment of a wall at Bounarbashi was 
like those of Tiryns and Mycenae in having 
the large irregular interstices between the stones 
filled up by the insertion of smaller fragments. 
This last feature, I would suggest, is a. strong 
reason for supposing that this particular wall 
should be classed as older than the Hellenic 
period. This akropolis has very steep sides—in 
some places the cliffs are perpendicular. It is 
a natural fortress, and just such a spot as would 
be selected as a stronghold, and was no doubt 
occupied as one irom the most primitive period. 
From this I may be allowed to suggest that the 
oldest of masonry might in all probability be 
very modern in comparison with the date of its 

first inhabitants. WILLIAM Simpson. 








THE SECOND PSEUDO-SESOSTRIS. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov. 10, 1879. | 

I have again to correct my statement as to 
the discoverer of the second figure of the 
pseudo-Sesostris at Karabel. The credit be- 
longs neither to Mr. Spiegelthal nor to Mr. 
Humann, but to our own countrymen. Dr, 
John Beddoe writes to me that the figure was 
seen by him, in company with Count Kénigs- 
marck and Dr. Scott, of Southampton, as far 
back as 1856, but that unfortunately he did not 
publish the fact. ‘‘After visiting the well- 
known Sesostris figure,” he says, ‘‘we rested 
awhile at a neighbouring station of zaptiehs, 
and after a conversation in Turkish had put 
them into great good humour they offered to 
show us another figure, and did so.” 

The whole of the Pass of Karabel and the 
path leading through it to Ephesus (the Karabel- 
déré) ought to be carefully examined. My 
dragoman, George Fedros, told me that some 
years ago he and a friend had partially explored 
a twin-cave, called by the Turks “the Cave of 
Treasure,” situated at the southern extremity 
of Karabel on the western side of the ravine. 
A stream flows through one of the caves and 
out of its mouth, and the explorers found that, 
after groping their way for about twenty yards 
through the companion cave, their road was 
blocked by the same stream. ‘The Turkish 
name of the cave seems to indicate that ancient 
relics have been discovered there. Three hours 
to the east of Nymphi, at the village of Kari- 
jalia, Mr. Carl Humann came across rock-tombs 
and niches cut in the cliff; and above the village 
of Ekmes, on the side of Mount Sipylus facing 





the entrance to Karabel, I noticed what may 
turn out to be “yr eae — Hittites, 
A large piece of gray limestone rises 
roe a out of the dark slope of th, 
mountain, and though at midday it seemed to 
display a flat surface, both in the evening and 
in the early morning my binocular glass showed 
that an oblong niche of considerable size, like 
those in which the pseudo-Sesostris figures are 
cut, existed in its centre. 

Mr. Tozer has called my attention to a Hittite 
figure, with characteristic hat and shoes, and 
surmounted by the Hittite solar disk, which is 
engraved in Badger’s Nestorians and their 
Rituals (1852), vol.i., p. 352, The author found 
it built into the walls of the old castle of Birejik, 
and was told that it had come from Mumbij 
(Malog or Bambyke). More probably, however, 
it was brought from Jerabliis. It is now in the 
British Museum, where it is described as the 
‘* Monolith of a King,” and placed close to the 
mutilated torso of the ancient Chaldean ruler, 
Gudea. A. H. Savor. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Tuxspay, Nov. 18, 7.45 p.m. Statistical : President’s Inaugural 
Address, by T. Brassey. ; 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Tunnel Outlets from 
Storage Reservoirs,” by C. J. Wood. : 

8.30;p.m. Zoological: ‘Recent Additions to the 
Society’s Menagerie,’ by the Secretary; “ On a Collection 
of Birds from the Comoro Islands,’ by Capt. G, E. 
Shelley; ‘“*On Some New and Spiders from New 
Zealand,” by the Rev. O. P. Cambridge. 

Wepnespay, Nov. 19,7 p.m. Meteorological. 

8 p.m, a of Arts: Opening Address, by Lord 
Alfred 8. Churchill. 

8 p.m. Geological: * ~~ wed Note on the 
Vertebrae of Ornithopsis, ley (= Eucamerotus, 
Halke),”’ by J. W. Halke; “On the Concretionary 
Patches and Fragments of Other Rocks sometimes con- 
tained in Granite,’ by J. Phillips; ** Certain Geological 
Facts witnessed in Natal and the Border Countries during 
Nineteen Years’ Residence,” by G. Blencowe, 

8 p.m. Archaeological A ijation: “ Antiquities of 
the Isle of Man,” by the Rev. 8S. M. Mayhew; * Results 
of the Yarmouth Congress,” by T. Morgan. 

Tuvrsepay, Nov. 20,8 p.m. Linnean: * Contributions to our 
Knowledge of the Embryo Sac in Phanerogams,” by H. M, 
Ward; *‘The Extinct Land Tortoises of Mauritius and 
Rodriguez,” by A, C. Haddon; ‘Greenland Crustacea 
collected by E. Wnimper, and New Species from the Arctic 
Expedition,” by E. J. Miers; “‘ Exhibition of Lichens, 
Hepaticae, and Algae, with Remarks on Species,” by E. M, 
Holmes. 

Faipay, Nov. 21,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Anatomy,’ VL, 
by J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Philological : ‘‘On Portuguese Simple Sounds, 
compared with those of Spanish, Itulian, French, English, 
&c,,” by Prince L. L. Bonaparte ; ‘* English Etymologies, 
correcting Some of Prof. Skeat’s,’ I., by H. Nicol. — 

Sarurpay, Nov. 22, 3 p.m. Physical: “On a Retention- 

Image Photometer,” by Dr. F. Guthrie. 








SCIENCE. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 





Ueber Sprache als Ausdruck nationaler Denk- 
weise. By C. Abel. (Berlin.) 


Ueber einige Grundziige der lateinischen 
Wortstellung. By the same. (Berlin.) 


Ueber den Begriff der Liebe in einigen alten 


und newen Sprachen. By the same. 
(Berlin.) 

Koptische Untersuchungen. By the same. 
(Berlin.) 

Zur <igyptischen Kritik. By the same. 
( Berlin.) 

Zur dgyptischen Etymologie. By the same. 
(Berlin.) 

Die englischen Verba des Befehls. By the 
same. (Berlin.) 


One of the earliest objects of scientific 
curiosity that attracted the attention of man 
was the nature and origin of the language he 
spoke. It seemed to him the direct gift of 
Heaven ; so that the word he uttered was 
invested with divine attributes, and the gid of 
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the Muses was invoked to inspire his speech. 
As the centuries passed and the gods were 
withdrawn further and further from the earth 
whereon he dwelt, until, in the philosophy of 
Epicurus, they were banished to a world of 
their own, “careless of mankind,” new ex- 
planations were found for the riddle of speech. 
Thinker after thinker essayed the task of 
probing language to its roots and revealing 
its inmost core and fibre ; system after system 
deemed that it had solved the mystery; and 
et the problem was ever presenting itself 
afresh, and the solution which appeared so 
triumphant to one generation failed to satisfy 
the next. It is only in our own age of science 
that language has been made at last to dis- 
close its secret, and that the comparative 
method has discovered the clue at which 
earlier enquirers only guessed. 

Language has a body and a soul—the 
inner meaning of words which clothes itself 
in articulate sounds. It is the embodiment 
of thought, however imperfect; take away 
the thought and we have a mere tissue of 
unmeaning cries, the gibberish which the 
Greeks heard from the barbarians whose 
tongues they did not understand. It is in 
the union of sound and sense that true 
language consists; until sense has been put 
into sounds there is no language. 

This is a truth which is unfortunately 
often forgotten, many philologists appearing 
to suppose that, when they have analysed the 
phonetic form of a word and traced it to 
some older one, they have done all that the 
science of language requires. No doubt it is 
to the discovery that all phonetic changes 
are regulated by strict law that modern lin- 
guistic science owes its origin ; no doubt, too, 
the chief progress hitherto made in the 
scientific study of language has been upon 
the physiological rather than upon the 
psychological side of speech: but this ought 
not to blind us to the importance of a 
psychological investigation of the words we 
utter and the necessity of discovering the 
laws which regulate the development of ideas 
and significations. 

This is the task to which Dr. Abel has 
devoted himself and carried out in the series 
of works prefixed to this article. The student 
of comparative philology will welcome the 
presence of so honest and learned a labourer in 
a field which has been generally left to the 
poet or the untrained dilettante. Dr. Abel 
starts with the principle that a language is 
the spiritual expression of the people that has 
created it. It reflects their intellectual and 
moral life; it records the experiences and 
struggles through which its speakers have 
passed. No two peoples have the same his- 
tory, the same character ; the ideas, therefore, 
which they group together must be different, 
must be of different intensity and have dif- 
ferent associations. The word “love” ex- 
presses a widely varying meaning to the 
Englishman, the German, and the Frenchman ; 
and we have only to read the newspapers to 
see how differently understood is the idea of 
liberty among the modern nations of Europe. 

Bearing these facts in mind, Dr. Abel would 
group together in each language those words 
which denote connected or associated ideas, 
and thus form families of related meanings. 


“Take, for example,” he says, ‘the English- 





man’s notion of freedom; then we must bring 
together the significations of words which mean 
free, unbound, independent, autonomous, &c., 
must examine them in reference to the way in 
which they complement or narrow one another, 
and finally must unite them in a general review 
which, by referring each shade of signification to 
its proper place, exhibits the whole idea ex- 
pressed by the group in a common picture.” 


In this manner it will be possible to follow 
the changes of meaning that words undergo, 
and discover the single germ or group of 
related germs out of which they have sprung. 

Such an investigation, however, must be 
aided by phonology. Nor can it dispense 
with the help of comparative grammar and 
syntax. ‘The very essence of Dr. Abel’s 
method is the relation that words bear to 
each other, and the relation of words to each 
other in the sentence constitutes grammar. 

Dr. Abel has gone to the language of 
ancient Egypt for the illustration of his 
method and principles. Here we have a lan- 
guage whose continuous development can be 
traced on contemporaneous monuments for 
about 6,000 years ; and here, therefore, if any- 
where, we ought to be able to watch the laws 
which have presided over the changes and 
the history of ideas. There can be nothing 
in Coptic which was not, at all events in the 
germ, in the old Egyptian of the hieroglyphs. 
As the language of the Christian Copts was 
the direct descendant of the language of the 
old empire, so, too, must the grammar, as well 
as the ideas and the forms that expressed them 
in Coptic, have been the direct descendants 
of those of the ancient language. It is in- 
conceivable that grammatical forms could 
have sprung up full grown in the Demotic of 
the Ptolemies or the Coptic of the fifth cen- 
tury; and, if Egyptian scholars have not 
detected them on the early monuments, the 
fact must be due to the defects of the hiero- 
glyphic system of writing. 

Of more general interest than the develop- 
ment of grammatical forms is the development 
of ideas and groups of ideas which Dr. Abel 
has endeavoured to point out for us in the 
Egyptian language. We are allowed an 
insight into the culture and life of the 
Egyptians at a time when the rest of the 
world was lying in an abyss of the darkest 
barbarism, and Egypt stood like a solitary 
pharos amid a night of profound darkness. 
And yet Egypt was never more civilised than 
at that remote period; its moral and intel- 
lectual life was complete; its bureaucratic 
government fully organised; its art more 
perfect than at any subsequent time. The 
whole thought of the people was stamped 
with a refined religion and morality which 
a scientific investigation of the vocabulary 
brings into clear relief. Later ages did no 
more than effect the natural development of 
the conceptions of the earlier one, sometimes, 
it might be, in a false direction. The child, 
we are told, is father to the man, and nowhere, 
according to Dr. Abel’s researches, is this 
more evident than in the history of Egyptian 
speech and the ideas which underlie it. Sense 
as well as sound has a history and laws of its 
own, and we wish all success to those who are 
labouring to ascertain them. 

A. H. Sayce. 











CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Report of the Forty-ninth Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Sheffield in August 1879. 
(Murray.) The primary fact to be noted in 
connexion with this Report is that it has 
appeared within three months of the meeting 
whose proceedings it records. Formerly six, 
and even nine, months used to elapse between 
the meeting and its Report, and many of the 
communications lost much of their value by 
the delay. The Sheffield meeting was not 
marked by any specially notable results. The 
usual reports of committees were read, grants 
were voted, and new work for the ensuing y ear 
was sketched out and discussed. As far as 
numbers are concerned, the Sheffield meeting 
fell short of those of the last seventeen years, 
with the exception of Plymouth. While at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1863 the meeting was 
attended by 3,335 persons, only 1,404 were 
present last August at Sheffield. We trust that 
this does not point to any real lessening of 
interest in the advancement of science among 
the intelligent classes in this country. 


General Index to The Ibis. (Van Voorst.) The 
third series of volumes of The [bis being com- 
pleted, Mr. O. Salvin, as editor, has produced 
this complete Index of the eighteen volumes 
composing the entire work, from 1859 to 1876. 
The necessary funds for tproducing the Index 
were produced by the British Ornithologists’ 
Union, to whom Mr. Salvin made the offer to 
undertake the work in May 1878. It will thus 
be seen that he has allowed no time to be lost 
in the matter. All the specific and all the 
generic names occurring in the series of Z'he 
Ibis are given in the Index in alphabetical order , 
the generic names being added in brackets after 
the specific ones where these stand first. At the 
end of the book is a separate index to all the 
birds and eggs figured in the plates. The whole 
forms a volume of 431 pages. The thanks of 
all ornithologists and of zoologists generally are 
due to Mr. Salvin for having so efficiently and 
rapidly performed this laborious task, the whole 
of which has undergone careful revision at his 
own hands, We can well credit his remark that 
‘* work like this is extremely monotonous.” Due 
thanks must also be offered to four ladies who 
have given their help in the matter, namely, to 
Mrs. H. E. Strickland, Miss Salyin, Mrs. Howard 
Saunders, and Mrs. O. Salvin. The ornitholo- 
gists are much to be envied; we wish, indeed, 
that ladies could be found to make indexes to 
the very many other scientific books, especiall 
German ones, over which we waste so muc 
time turning over the pages in vain search. 
How greatly has the value of Gegenbaur’s 
Comparative Anatomy been enhanced by the 
addition to it, in Prof. Lankester’s translation, of 
the index made by Mr. Bell. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF 
LONDON, 


Pror. W. E. AYRTON gave an admirable address 
to the workmen assembled in the Cowper 
Street Schools on November 1. The occasion 
was the inaugural meeting of the Oity and 
Guilds of London Institute, and the subject of 
the address was ‘‘The Improvements Science 
can effect in our Trades and in the Condition ot 
our Workmen.” Convinced of the paramount 
importance of the British artisan receiving a 
more scientific education than has hitherto been 
considered necessary for him, if he is to com- 
pete successfully with his Continental and 
American rivals, the City Companies have 
generously set aside a sum of more than fifteen 
thousand a year towards the furtherance of this 
education in London. It is intended to build 
a large central technical college, and a 
considerable sum of money has already 
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been subscribed for this purpose. But the City 
Companies have wisely determined not to wait 
for the completion of this building, but at once 
to set about carrying out their plans of in- 
struction. Courses of lectures on technical 
hysics and chemistry have been entrusted to 
fs. Ayrton and Armstrong. It would be 
difficult to find abler exponents of the practical 
applications of scientific principles, and we can- 
not doubt the success of their labours. We 
trust that means will be found in other large 
towns of carrying out schemes of technical 
education jeden to that just inaugurated in 
London by the City Companies, so that England 
may be relieved of the stigma which now 
attaches to it of being behind, not only Switzer- 
land and Germany, but even Japan, in the 


scientific education it provides for its artisan 
classes. 
In his inaugural address Prof. Ayrton 


cautioned his hearers against the idea that the 
object of technical education is merely to gain a 
knowledge of facts, or to produce a given article 
of commerce at a cheaper rate; its object is 
rather the mental training which it ensures. 
A proof how much more important this is than 
the mere accumulation of facts may be seen 
from so many inventions having been due to 
minds which, although educated, had but a 
small knowledge of the special details of the 
science to which the invention belonged. The 
inventions of Mr. Bell and Mr. Edison were cited 
in illustration of this. The lecturer further 
urged the importance of a general knowledge of 
elementary principles to every man, whatever 
be his trade. 

On the whole, Prof. Ayrton’s address was 
extremely well adapted to his audience and to 
the object he had in view. 








PROF. CLERK MAXWELL. 


By the death of Prof. James Clerk Maxwell 
the University of Cambridge and the world of 
science have sustained an irreparable loss. He 
has been carried off in the prime of his powers, 
at a time when his work in the world, great as 
it has been, was only half done. He had just 
finished editing Cavendish’s Electrical Papers, 
and was engaged on the second edition of his 
Electricity and Magnetism, and on a small 
Elementary Treatise on Electricity, at the time of 
his death. This Hlementary Electricity consists 
of his lecture-notes fully written out, and when 
published will probably exhibit by elementary 
reasoning the proof of theorems hitherto con- 
sidered to require the highest analytical methods, 
and thus form a companion yolume to his 
Theory of Heat. The Electricity and Magnetism 
was undergoing considerable alteration at the 
author’s hands, large additions being made; at 
the same time, by the sacrifice of old matter, 
the author intended the book to retain its 
original size. 

James Clerk Maxwell, born in 1831, was the 
only son of John Clerk Maxwell of Middlebie. 
His grandfather, Oapt. James Clerk, was a 
cadet of the old Scotch family of Clerk of 
Penicuick, being a younger brother of Sir John 
Clerk of Penicuick. Capt. James Clerk had 
two sons and a daughter--the Right Hon. Sir 
George Clerk of Penicuick, Bart., and the above 
John Clerk Maxwell; the daughter, Isabella, 
married James Wedderburn, Solicitor-General 
of Scotland. Sir George Clerk succeeded to the 
estate of Penicuick, and the younger brother, 
John, to the estate of Nether Corsock, part of 
the estate of Middlebie which had come into 
the family through marriage in a former 
generation with a Miss Maxwell, and John Clerk 
assumed the name of Maxwellon succeeding to 
the property. John Clerk Maxweil was called to 
the Scotch bar, but never practised ; he lost his 


wife soon after his marriage, and lived a retired 
life, devoting himself to the care of his estates 
and the education of his son, James Clerk 
Maxwell. 

James Clerk Maxwell was educated at Edin- 
burgh Academy and Edinburgh University. He 
entered at Peterhouse in October 1850, but 
migrated after one term to Trinity ; graduated in 
1854 as second wrangler, was bracketed Smith’s 
prizeman with Mr. Routh, and was elected 
a Fellow of Trinity in 1855. At this time he 
wrote valuable papers in the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Transactions on thetheoriesof ‘‘ Elasticity” 
and the “ Flexure of Surfaces.” In 1856 he was 
made Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and in 1858 
married Miss Dewar, daughter of Principal 
Dewar. On the amalgamation of the colleges at 
Aberdeen, Maxwell’s professorship was sup- 
pressed, and in 1861 he moved to London on 
being elected Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in King’s College. While engaged on these 
duties he was nominated a member of the 
British Association Committee to report on 
electrical standards and units, and also under- 
took the experiments on the viscosity of air 
which obtained for him the Rumford medal 
and the honour of being elected F.R.S. 
in 1864. On the death of his father he 
resigned the professorship at King’s College 
and retired to his estate in Scotland, and de- 
voted himself to the improvement of the estate 
and the completion of the house begun by his 
father. He still prosecuted his mathematical 
and experimental studies, and appeared at 
Cambridge at intervals as Moderator and 
Examiner in the Mathematical Tripos in 1866 
and 1867, and again in 1869 and 1870. The 
papers set by Maxwell are models of what 
papers in the mathematical tripos should be; 
his extensive reading and acquaintance with 
all periodical scientific writings, native and 
foreign, enabled him to incorporate the latest 
progress in any subject into his questions, 
while his method of setting and illustrating 
well-known theorems was always interesting 
and suggestive. 

In 1871, in consequence of the introduction 
of several new subjects into the mathematical 
tripos, such as electricity and magnetism, for 
the teaching of which no provision had been 
made, and also in consequence of the munificent 
offer of the Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of 
the university, of a laboratory of experimental 
physics, the University of Cambridge de- 
termined to found a Professorship of Experi- 
mental Physics. At the time it was founded it 
was felt that no man in England could fill the 
post better than Maxwell, and yet for a long 
time after the advertisement of the foundation 
of the professorship had been issued no appli- 
cation was received from him; he was 
living in such retirement in the country 
that he did not know the professorship had 
been founded. On the opening of the Caven- 
dish Laboratory, Maxwell delivered his inau- 
gural lecture as Professor of Experimental 
Physics. Although never a popular elementary 
lecturer, he was remarkable for placing abstruse 
ay yo in a new light, and for illustrating 

is ideas with the wittiest and most suggestive 
comparisons. As head of the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Maxwell was a _ theorist who 
delegated the experimental verification of his 
theories to his subordinates, leaving himself 
free to follow out his theoretical speculations. 
At the same time, he could offer the most 
instructive and fertile suggestions as to the 
expedients and variations to be employed in 
the conduct of novel experiments. From his 
father he appears to have inherited a taste for 
practical mechanics; and while an under- 
graduate he constructed an enormous top, 
intended to illustrate the complicated theory 
of its motion; which was a formidable 








——, 


toy, and is reported to have got loose and 
smashed his furniture more than once. Varioug 
other philosophical toys that he had made for 
his friends or kept at home for the amusement 
of his guests illustrated the fertility of his 
genius. 

In 1871 the first edition of his Theory of Heat 
was published, a book in which the most abstract 
problems of thermo-dynamics, the conduction 
of heat, and the propagation of wave motion 
were treated in an elementary manner, after a 
suggestion of Rankine; this book has run 
through four editions, and has been translated 
into German, although a book in which the 
reasoning is so close and abstruse that it seems 
only possible for those who have been 
taught originally on the old methods 
to fully understand and appreciate its merits. 
In 1873, his greatest wack, Electricity and 
Magnetism, appeared, which it is no exaggera- 
tion to call the Principia of the nineteenth 
century. Maxwell, before writing the book, 
deliberately refused to read any mathematical 
treatises on the subject till he had mastered it 
from the experimental side and had read all 
Faraday’s Experimental Researches. Instead, 
therefore, of adopting the hypothetical fictions 
used by former mathematicians to explain the 
phenomena, he took Faraday’s ideas and lan- 
guage, and showed that Faraday’s theory of 
electrical action as a stress in the medium 
leads to the same results as the old hypotheses 
of electricity as the accumulation of an at- 
tractive and repulsive agent concentrated on 
the surfaces of conductors. This method of 
referring electrical action to a stress in the 
dielectric appears most likely to be permanently 
adopted as the explanation of the theory, as by 
the application of Green’s theorem the old and 
new theories are at once placed in harmony and 
shown to be identical. 

On the introduction of the new subjects into 
the scheme of the mathematical tripos exami- 
nation in 1873, Maxwell was the first-appointed 
additional examiner entrusted with the duty 
of representing the new subjects, and his papers 
have served as brilliant models to his successors, 
Sir William Thomson, Prof. Tait, and the rest. 

The wonderful little book published by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, called Matter and Motion, has already 
had a powerful effect on the teaching of 
dynamics. In the Preface the author says 
sarcastically, bearing in mind most of the 
text-books of the day :— 


‘* Physical science, which up to the end of the 
eighteenth century had been fully occupied in 
forming a conception of natural phenomena as 
the result of forces acting between one body and 
another, has now fairly entered on the next stage 
of progress,” &c. 


This is a book which should be taught by heart 
in every school as a catechism, leaving the com- 
plete understanding of its meaning to come in 
future time, and using it as a safeguard against 
the heresies of dynamical science which are 80 
difficult to eradicate. These three books, The 
Theory of Heat, Electricity and Magnetism, and 
Matter and Motion, are the three formal treatises 
published by Prof. Maxwell; but besides these, 
scattered about in the scientific periodicals, are 
innumerable papers by him of the highest 
interest, an accurate index of which it would 
be difficult to make. In addition to being 4 
man universally known on the Continent as 
well as at home as the highest authority on his 
own subjects, Prof. Maxwell was a man 0 
extraordinarily varied reading, and, in company, 
of the most brilliant and humorous conversa- 
tion. His verses and epigrams which have 
been published in various magazines or circu- 
lated among his friends are well known, an 

deserve separate publication. He always kept 
his mind fresh and unprejudiced, ready to receive 
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new impressions, and many men now recognised 
as scientific authorities in Europe and America 
will acknowledge that they first received sym- 
pathy, encouragement, and appreciation in their 
work from Maxwell. A. G. GREENHILL. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Cuvier and other commentators on the Historia 
Animalium have ascribed two serious errors of 
observation to Aristotle in his account of the 
anatomy of the heart and lungs. He is said, in 
the first place, to have noticed only three, 
instead of four, cavities in the heart of man and 
the higher animals; secondly, to have taught 
that the windpipe is prolon as far as the 
heart, to which it conveys air. In Nature for 
November 6 there is a very complete and 
ingenious vindication of the Greek philosopher 
from the pen of Prof. Huxley. As regards the 
heart, it is shown that Aristotle’s ceeving 
powers were not at fault, though he expres 

what he saw in terms different from those we 
use. He inspected the chest in animals killed 
by suffocation, in whom the right auricle does 
not present itself as a portion of the heart, but 
as a sort of sinus or dilatation interposed 
between the superior and inferior cavae, and 
apparently belonging to the ‘‘ great vein.” 
Excluding the right auricle, therefore, as part 
of the venous system, there remain the two 
ventricles and the left auricle—the three cavities 
he mentions. As regards the communication 
of the windpipe with the heart, it is Cuvier, not 
Aristotle, who is mistaken. The latter does 
not make the statement ascribed to him. On 
the contrary, he clearly describes the bifurcation 
of the trachea into the great bronchi, and Prof. 
a further interprets his words to mean 


“the air taken into the lungs passes from the 
finest ramifications of the bronchial tubes into the 
corresponding branches of the pulmoni blood- 
vessels, not through openings, but by transudation, 
or, as we should nowadays say, diffusion through 
the thin partitions formed by the applied coats of 
the two sets of canals,” 


This is certainly a striking anticipation of the 
truth concerning the relation between the 
respiratory and the circulatory functions. On 
the general question of Aristotle’s significance 
ag an original worker in biology Prof. Huxley 
assumes a position intermediate between the 
exaggerated reverence of Cuvier and the some- 
what depreciatory tone of Mr. G.H. Lewes. In 
order to account for the curious way in which 
accurate observations and acute generalisations 
are mixed up in the Historia Animalium with 
statements ‘‘which are not so much to be called 
errors as stupidities,” he propounds a novel 
theory. If the original MS. of the work were 
notes of lectures taken by some of Aristotle’s 
students “the interspersion of a foundation of 
general and sometimes minute accuracy with 
patches of transcendent blundering would be 
perfectly intelligible.” 

The Relations between the Thermo-Electric 
Properties, Specific Resistance, and Hardness of 
Stecl—Dr. C. Barus has made some elaborate 
experiments on the relations in question, an 
account of which is given in the Phil. Mag. 
(November 1879). Thin rods only are employed. 

iven a soft rod and one of any degree of hard- 
ness, he takes as a measure of the hardness of 
the harder bar, the limiting value of the ratio 
of the electro-motive force of a thermo element 
formed of the two bars to the corresponding 
difference of temperature when the latter con- 
Verges towards zero. To this ratio is applied the 

tm thermo-electric hardness. The following are 
among the results derived:—(1) The thermo- 
electric position of steel progresses continuously 
Fm its degree of hardness, or, in other words, 
érmo-electric and mechanical hardness are 


direct functions one of another. (2) In the 
case of two steel rods differently annealed, the 
thermo current always passes from the less to 
the more annealed through the warm junction. 
With regard to specific resistance, the following 
inferences are drawn :—(1) The specific resist- 
ance vf steel increases continuously with its 
mechanical hardness. (2) Rods, like-annealed, 


differ but slightly ; glass- rods considerably 
with respect to their specific resistance. 


The Granite of Brazil Wood.—As an illustra- 
tion of the value of the microscope in geological 
enquiries, attention may be called to a paper by 
Mr. 8. Allport, which forms the opening article 
in the current number of the Geological Maga- 
zine. On examining a section of the so-called 
gneiss which occurs at Brazil Wood in Charn- 
wood Forest, Mr. Allport has found that this 
rock is a clay-slate highly altered by contact 
with a mass of granite. The granite is there- 
fore in this case an intrusive rock which has 
burst through and altered the sedimentary 
strata. Similar rocks occur on the skirts of 
some of the bosses of Cornish granite which 
have penetrated the killas or Devonian clay- 
slate. It is difficult to find a name for 
these altered slates: the rock of Brazil Wood is 
neither a true mica-schist nor a true gneiss, but 
may be provisionally termed a micaceous schist. 


On a New Standard of Light.—The standard 
of light at present in use in this country is 
the standard candle, which is a sperm candle 
weighing one-sixth of a pound; and the unit of 
light is defined as that light which the said 
candle emits when burning steadily at the rate 
of 120 grains an hour. In France the Carcel 
burner, equal to about ten standard candles, is 
the standard in use. Mr. L. Schwendler (Phil. 
Mag., November 1879) shows that both these are 
ill adapted to form the units of light intensities, 
and unsatisfactory on many grounds. He pro- 
— instead to produce a standard by the 

eating effect a constant galvanic current has in 
passing through a strip of platinum of given mass 
and dimensions. Mr. Schwendler showed by 
means of such a standard that the illuminating 
power of theso-called standard candle varied from 
17°6 to 72 per cent. during an interval of twenty- 
fourminutes. The advantagesclaimed for the new 
standard are :—The light is perfectly constant 
if the current be kept constant ; it allows a cor- 
rection to be made for the variation of the current 
if this variation is known; it can be reproduced 
accurately everywhere if ordinary precautions 
be taken to secure pure platinum ; its magnitude 
can be altered to any extent to suit certain 
practical purposes; it does not alter of itself 
either in size, intensity, or position, and, there- 
fore, by it most accurate photometric measure- 
ments can be made. With regard to electric 
lighting, the author expresses the opinion that 
light by incandescence will not be able to com- 
sey with light by disintegration (electric arc), 
or that light by incandescence is scarcely any 
cheaper than light by combustion. 


On November 12, the day of the opposition of 
Mars, the earth and moon passed so near the 
line between Mars and the Sun that, if observed 
from Mars, they would have appeared to cross the 
Sun’s disc, or there was a transit of the Earth 
and Moon’‘analogous to the transits of Venus seen 
from the Earth. The transit of the Moon lasted 
from 1h. 49m. to 9h. 46 m., that of the Earth 
from 4h. 16m. to 12h. 0m. Greenwich mean 
time. The last transit of the kind occurred in 
November 1800, and the next one will take 
place in May 1905. 

THE discovery of minor planets goes on with 
increasing rapidity. No. 202, discovered by 
Prof. Peters, at Clinton, New York, on Sep- 
tember 11, has been called ‘‘ Chryseis.” No. 
203, likewise discovered by Peters on September 
25, the eighteenth centenary of the destruction 





of Pompeii, has in consequence received the 








name of ‘‘Pompeia.” During October five 
more planets have been added to the long list— 
No. 204 on October 8 and No. 205 on October 
13, by Palisa at Pola; No. 206 on October 15 
by Peters; and No. 207 on October 17 and No. 
208 on October 21 again by Palisa. Prof. 
Watson has named three of his planets of 1877, 
No. 174 ‘“‘ Phaedra,” No. 175 ‘‘ Andromache,” 
and No. 179 ‘‘ Clytemnestra.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


(ARcHAEOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—Thursday, Nov. 6.) 


Tue Rev. C. W. Bingham in the Chair.—In opening 
the first meeting of a new session the Chairman 
spoke of the great archaeological success of the late 
meeting of the Institute at Taunton, and the cordial 
reception that the members had received from the 
antiquaries of Somerset.—Mr. W. Burges read a 
paper on the Reliquary at Orvieto, describing 
the occurrence which led to the institution of the 
festival of Corpus Christi, the rebuilding of the 
cathedral of Orvieto in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, and the subsequent construc- 
tion in 1338 of the magnificent silver reliquary in 
question for the reception of the Corporal upon 
which fell the three drops of blood which miracu- 
lously issued from the wafer in the church of 
St. Christina at Bolsena, near Orvieto, in 1263. 
Concerning the execution of the remarkable enamels 
which decorate this reliquary there has long been 
much doubt, owing to a blunder of Agincourt in 
his History of Art, this author having stated that 
the subjects in the enamels are ‘‘ peints sur fond 
d’émail.” To this doubt was added much mystery, 
for the reliquary was only exhibited twice in the year, 
and, being kept under four keys, in the hands of 
different functionaries, such enquirers as Sommeran, 
Labarte, and Duran were, from various causes, 
unable to solve the question. By a fortunate 
chance Mr. Burges was enabled in April last to 
examine these very elaborate enamels, and to 
satisfy himself that they were executed in the 
ordinary manner as described by Cellini, and not 
after the fashion of late enamel work as stated by 
Agincourt.—The Rev. R. Bellis read a paper on 
some mural paintings lately discovered in the 
church of St. Clement, Jersey, and exhibited full- 
size tracings and drawings of them. In connexion 
with the subject of Les trois vifs et les trois morts is 
the*following inscription :— 
‘* Helas saincte Marie et quesse 

Ces troys morsqui tds cy hideulx 

M’ ont fait me plre en gde tri tesse 

De les vays ainxi piteulx.” 
—Mr. W. A. Sanford exhibited a bronze torque, a 
bracelet, a double-looped and double socketted 
celt, and a looped celt, found in the parish of West 
Buckland, Somerset. Mr. T. Marlow sent an 
illuminated pedigree ef the family of Mereland, 
anciently of Orchardleigh, Somerset, Mr. W. D. 
Jeremy sent some embroidery in beadwork, re- 
presenting Charles II. and hisQueen. Mr. Buckley 
exhibited three chasubles and a dalmatic. Capt. 
E. Hoare sent a fragmentary MS. in pencil of the 
period of the Irish civil wars. 











FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 
The Frithiof-Saga ; or, Lay of Frithiof. Trans- 
lated, in the original metres, from the Swedish 
of Esias Tegnér by the Rev. W. L. Blackley. 
With illustrations by A. Malmstrém. (Marcus 
Ward and Oo.) Among the innumerable 
translations into English of Tegnér’s great 
romance, Mr. Blackley’s ranks high, and we do 
not doubt that in this very handsome reprint 
it will widen the circle of its readers. The 
Frithiof-Saga has yet to find a translator who 
will give to its varied cadences the richness and 
originality of Tegnér’s verse; in the section 
called ‘‘ King Ring ” Mr. Blackley is particularly 
unfortuxate in his attempt to reproduce the 
elastic measure of the original. We are, 
however, chiefly concerned here with the 
illustrations, which are from the hand of the 





distinguished Swedish painter, Prof. Malmstrém, 
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They are of special antiquarian interest, full 
of vigour and delicacy, and calculated to add 
much to the value of the poem in the eyes of 


an English reader. Among those which we 
prefer, we must not omit to mention the fine 
design of Frithiof playing chess with Bjérm, 
where Hilding enters with his appeal from the 
sons of Bele; or the wild and spirited drawing 
of King Ring setting out for war upon the 
flashing waters of the fjord. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN have sent us 
an entertaining volume, The Favourite Picture 
Book, compiled anew by Uncle Charlie. It is, 
of course, a patch-work of many styles in 
illustration and composition, but we can re- 
commend it as an attractive and useful addition 
to,Za nursery of small children. Instruction 
and amusement, both of the good old-fashioned 
kind, are pleasantly mingled, and most of the 
illustrations are old friends that we are very 
glad to see again. 


The Babes in the Wood. The Mad Dog. 
(Routledge and Sons.) The illustrated books 
for children—Christmas books of the less costly 
sort—may not this year, either in number or 
quality, be quiteas remarkable as a twelvemonth 

0, but in publishing the two new nursery books 
with Mr. Caldecott’s pictures Messrs. Routledge 
have done usa service. It isin things of this 
kind that Mr. Caldecott is most completely at 
home, for here he has not only got to chronicle 
in a “peerage way what he has observed ; 
here he gains opportunity for the full employ- 
ment of invention and humour. Nay, indeed, 
in the Babes in the Wood he shows himeelf 
capable of a naive pathos. But we will first 
attend to The Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog. 
The elegy itself has in it the gentle humour in 
which The Vicar of Wakefield abounds. But it 
is anything but rich in subjects for illustration. 
The story is brief, the suggestions few. And 
to make it suffice for all his purposes and give 
us something like a score of illustrations, Mr. 
Caldecott has had something of a struggle. We 
suppose it was the admitted humour and excel- 
lence of the artist in the matter of animal 
drawing, and especially of dog drawing, that 
led to the selection of Dr. Goldsmith’s elegy. 
But that was hardly reason enough. More- 
over, we may be allowed to tire a little of the 
perpetual presentation, however adroit, of that 
*‘cur of low degree” on which the artist 
concentrates his energy. An artist generally 
so sensible of the beauties of form as 
well as of the revelations of facial expres- 
sion might give us, for a change, some 
nobler or more engaging beast—the dog of 
gentle life, the dog of Velasquez or the dog of 
Metsu, instead of the dog of Bill Sykes. But 
indeed he has done that in the frontispiece, 
where a discreot company of afflicted spaniels 
follow with subdued mien the stretcher on 
which is carried to the grave all that is mortal 
of their departed brother. The book, though it 
affords so little scope for illustration, is full of 
the life and bustle which Mr. Caldecott is fond 
of giving. Commotion is one of the notes of 
his art. See the extraordinary picture of ‘“‘ The 
Wondering Neighbours Ran.” And there is 
the old wealth of facial expression. Take the 
mobile face of the godly man of Islington alone 
—the here of the poem—now smirkingly self- 
satisfied, now pious and demure, now a prey to 
terror undreamt of, now radiant, now com- 
passionate. No one can complain that Mr. 
Caldecott is inexpressive: rather he permits 
himself to overpass the limits of habitual 
expression. He draws emotion at its crest— 
where it is hiding nothing and has nothing to 
hide. But The Mad Dog, with its union of all 
piquant qualities, its clever little bits of social 
observation, as where the old house-ridden 
woman watches cheerily from the window, after 
the last good-bye, the church-going man and 


daughters three— The Mad Dog, we say, 
with its union of all piquant qualities, is 
yet less excellent than The Babes in the Wood. 
To begin with, there is the plaintive and 
delightful story, which has nothing tame in it 
except its ending. There is the occasion which 
that presents for the portrayal of the most naive 
childhood, in its happiest and most pathetic 
looks and gestures. On tothe pages Mr. Oalde- 
cott has brought the grace of youth and the 
comic wisdom of toothless age. Take, for 
example, the first two pages—one of them the 
coloured frontispiece, with the kindly big-wigs 
of the profession of medicine peering curiously 
at tongue and feeling pulse of those ‘sore 
sicke and like to dye,” and the other the out- 
line drawing in brown ink of the earlier time 
when papa and mamma were stout and strong 
and the children crowed over their porridge. 
And then, just over-leaf, the delicious abandon- 
ment of the happy young woman—her posture 
of satisfied grace. Further, the fussily anxious 
visage of one of the witnesses to the will which 
the sick man is executing. Then the pathos of 
the embrace of father and daughter, mother and 
little son. Again, the admirable spacing of the 
design that shows the big bedroom, with its 
scene at the bedside, its breadth of floor, its 
comely buffet, chairs, and panelled wall, and 
the solicitude of friends outside, for whom the 
door is ever so slightly opened. Such a book 
as this—and we have not exhausted half its 
excellence of significant detail—is a boon to the 
best parlour as well as to the nursery. 








EXHIBITIONS, 


Many persons will be glad to see gathered 
together, in the rooms of the house numbered 
168 New Bond Street, the works of so pains- 
taking and sincere an artist as Mr. Edwin 
Edwards, who died last September, and whose 
long list of patient labours ought by no means 
to be forgotten. Itis true that Mr. Edwards, in 
nearly everything he did, fell short of perfec- 
tion; but, on the one hand, he was always 
striving to overcome his deficiencies of technical 
skill and of inborn power, and on the’other he 
was doubtless guided in the manner of art that 
he produced by opinions—creeds, we might 
almost say—formed deliberately and very defi- 
nitely held. Weare greatly afraid that some- 
thing in his creed as an artist, as well as some 
deficiency in his artistic endowment, was the 
cause that produced that work of his with which 
those who are keenly alive to beauty in art 
must find themselves least in sympathy. He 
seems to have been a particularly uncompromis- 
ing realist, allowing no element of borrowed 
grace—no element, we should almost say, of 
legitimate composition—to be introduced into 
work which prided itself in the main on 
being a faithful record of fact. If that was 
really Edwin Edwards’s theory—if it was dis- 
regard for the needful graces of composition 
and arrangement, and for the needful use of 
selection and rejection, that made profoundly 
unpicturesque so much of his work—we can 
only hold the theory to have been a mistaken 
one, and one that was simply bound to limit 
and mar the achievements of his own art. But 
something of what is amiss in the pictures— 
most of them landscapes—now visible in Bond 
Street arose, most probably, from a defective 
sense of colour, so that the infinite delicacies of 
hue which most of us observe in nature are 
nowhere—or hardly anywhere—upon his can- 
vases. But these qualifications made, there 
remains the fact that the work of Edwin Edwards 
was invariably sincere, manly, and thorough. 
His etchings, it is likely, were sometimes pushed 
to a point of completion beyond the province of 
pure etching. We like him best in the sketches 
of quaint or graceful details serving for the 
adornment of those old English inns for which 











he had so hearty a love; and we find him, on 
the whole, least satisfactory where he has 
built up with patient care elaborate repre- 
sentations which aim at reproducing all the 
facts before him. The published part of his 
etchings of old inns presents his talent under 
the most sympathetic aspect. These etchin 

should undoubtedly be secured by the public 
while they may, for they form a delightful and 
acomely record of some of the most characteristic 
things in England. Moreover, most of these 
quaint places are surely doomed. Some of them 
are even now passing away. We need not 
insist further. The memorial exhibition now 
held in Bond Street to keep in arg remem- 
brance a man who was rightly liked by troops 
of friends is extremely worthy of a visit, and 
such objections as we have made to the art there 
displayed are urged only because the theory on 
which much of that art was executed seems to 
us to have beena wrong one. But on this point 
many will legitimately differ from us. This is 
a day in which uncompromising realism finds 
favour with many minds. To us its habitual 
adoption seems to tend to curtail the province of 
art. But it has its own place beyond a doubt. 


Tue Russian artists resident in Paris, wishing 
to take the opportunity of the visit of their 
Hereditary Grand Duke to that capital to show 
him the progress that has been made by Russian 
art in France within the last few years, have 
suddenly organised an exhibition of their works 
—so suddenly, indeed, that the whole arrange- 
ments are stated to have been carried out in the 
short space of twenty-four hours by the Société 
d’Encouragement Mutuel et de Bienfaisance des 
Artistes russes 4 Paris. M. Ephrussi gives a 
short notice of some of the principal pictures 
exhibited in the Chronique des Arts of this week, 
and we shall no doubt hear more about them. 
The exhibition is held at 18 Rue de Tilsitt, and 
contains about forty eil paintings, as many in 
water-colour, and some works in painted 
ceramic. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings are doing well in organising a public 
protest against the threatened destruction of the 
west front of St. Mark’s, Venice. Whether 
taken in its historical or its artistic aspect, 
there is no building in the world which it can 
less afford to lose than St. Mark’s. It is not 
simply the best; it is the only example of its 
kind, and of the exterior the ‘‘ restorations” of 
the last fifteen years have left nothing old but the 
west front. There are some buildings which might 
survive the process of taking down and setting 
up again without loss of identity; but to one 
which, like St. Mark’s, owes its character to 
frail surface ornament and the hues which time 
has ripened into beauty, it will be utter and 
complete destruction; andthe best reproduction 
will be but a tame and spiritiess model, and 
have less historical value than a good archi- 
tectural drawing. If the state of the building 
be really dangerous it is surely possible to make 
it safe by some process other than demolition. 
But we believe it is not dangerous. There are 
serious settlements, but, unless we mistake, 
they are all old ones, and the fabric is now as 
sound as it has been for centuries. 


The Year's Art is the title of a new hand- 
book which will be published early in December 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Oo. To artists and 
collectors it should prove of great value, con- 
taining for the former a summary of all the 
exhibitions and schools of art existing through- 
out the country, with the regulations for admis- 
sion, besides a directory of those who have 
exhibited at the principal galleries. The col- 
lector will find in it lists of all art publications 
which have appeared during the year, including 
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engravings, etchings, and books on art, and of 
the principal art sales, with the prices obtained. 
Information will also be given upon State aid to 
art, the national collections, art societies, and 
legal decisions affecting art. The work will be 
edited by Mr. Marcus B. Huish. 


An interesting discovery was made on 
October 6 about four miles and a-half from 
Gaza, by an Arab who was quarrying stone. He 
there found a colossal marble statue of a man, 
measuring three feet from the top of the head 
to the extremity of the beard, twenty-seven 
inches from ear to ear, thirteen inches and a- 
half from the top of the forehead to the mouth, 
fifty-four inches from one shoulder to the other, 
eighty-one inches from the crown of the head 
to the waist, and fifty-four inches round the 
neck, the whole height of the figure being fifteen 
feet. The hair hangs in ringlets upon the 
shoulders and the beardislong. The right arm 
is broken in half, and the left is crossed over the 
breast to the right shoulder, where the hand is 
hidden by the folds of acloth. There is no in- 
scription on either statue or pedestal, the latter 
being a huge block, carved in one piece with 
the figure. The statue was discovered in a re- 
cumbent position, buried in the sand on the 
summit of a hill nearthe sea. The Pasha of 
Jerusalem has placed a guard about it to protect 
it from injury on the part of the ignorant 
natives. 


In preparing his catalogue of the Italian MSS. 
in Florence, Prof. Bartoli has found a curious 
illumination of the legend of J tre Vivi e i tre 
Morti in Codex II., i., 122. As the codex has 
been proved to be of the first half of the four- 
teenth century, the illumination is anterior to 
Orcagna’s famous fresco in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa treating of the same subject. In this we 
see three splendidly attired horsemen—two 
wearing crowns—reining in their horses at the 
edge of three open sepulchres, which show 
corpses in different stages of corruption. St. 
Macarius, in hermit’s robes, is pointing to the 
three dead bodies. He is standing near the door 
of alittle church in the midst of a forest, and 
the whole treatment resembles that of Orcagna. 
save that the horror of the spectators is less 
violently expressed. Prof. Bartoli has had a 
photograph taken of the illumination, and issues 
it with the first number of his catalogue. 
Although St. Macarius is the principal personage 
of the legend, as given ina Latin poem of the 
thirteenth century quoted by Douce, and re- 

resented in the frescoes in the Cimeti¢re des 
innocents in Paris, as well as in many old deyo- 
tional books, he is entirely omitted in versions 
of later date, and would seem to have faded 
from the allegory together with the monastic 
spirit which first gave it birth. The Maglia- 
becchiana codex is a Libro di Laudi originally 
belonging to the Compagnia dello Spirito Santo, 
which held its meetings in the church of the 
Augustinian friars in Florence. 


TuE old church of San Salvatore in Venice 
as been re-opened this autumn after ten years 
and eight months spent in restoring it. This 
church contains two works by Titian—the great 
altar-piece of the Transfiguration and an Annun- 
ciation, both works of his later years—as well as 
several other noteworthy pictures of the Vene- 
tian school. We have not heard how the re- 
storations haye been accomplished, but that 
they must have been very “thorough” seems 
Indicated by the time they have been in hand. 
n examination of the work accomplished here 
might perhaps afford some indication of what is 
intended at St. Mark’s. 


ABBONDIO SANGrIoRGIO, the sculptor of the 
om on the Simplon Triumphal Arch and 
of the Castor and Pollux at the entrance of 


> Turin Royal Palace, has just died at Milan 
at the age of eighty-one. The son of a car- 





penter, he had a passion for sculpture, and at 
the age of twenty-eight he undertook the former 
work, which occupied six years. 

THE Government of Italy are at last exerting 
themselyes in a really vigorous manner for 
the protection and preservation of some of 
their ancient monuments. This may be some- 
what like shutting the stable-door after the 
steed is stolen, but, while we are hearing so 
much in England of the Vandalism that is being 
carried on in Italy, itis only fair also to recognise 
the efforts that are being made to prevent 
it. The appointment of the learned Father 
Luigi Tosti as superintendent-general of 
sacred edifices will no doubt be of service, for 
special instructions have been transmitted to 
all the prefects and superintendents of such 
buildings to give the reverend father every 
needful aid and support in the execution of his 
work, and to place themselves at his disposal 
for the carrying out of the important objects he 
has in view. The Government have also under- 
taken to aid in various works of restoration 
which entail a great expense. For iastance, the 
Gazzetta d Italia mentions that after the neces- 
sary arrangements had been made for the works 
of restoration in the Church of St. Emilianus 
of Trevi, works which necessitated the removal 
of the great altar by Maestro Rocco di Vicenza, 
the Minister of Public Instruction determined 
that the Government should bear part of the 
expense, so as to provide against any damage 
being done to such an important mediaeval 
monument. The Goverument have also offered 
to assist in mending the roof of the Church of 
the Redeemer at Venice, which is now in a very 
dangerous condition. The Minister of Public 
Instruction has had plans prepared, and an 
estimate drawn up of the cost of this under- 
taking. The estimate amounts to 8,051.20 lire, 
out of which the Government will advance 
5,552.20 lire. The repair of the fresco of the 
Adoration of the Magi, by Fra Angelico, in the 
Convent of San Marco, which is now in a deplor- 
able condition, will also, it is stated, be 
undertaken by the Government. Such ser- 
vices as these should not be forgotten amid the 
outcry that has been raised against Italian 
destructiveness. Possibly foreign comment may 
have produced some effect, and have awakened 
modern Italy to the consciousness of the re- 
sponsibility that devolves upon her as the 
guardian of the great artistic heritage she has 
received from the past. 

THE General Direction of Museums and 
Excavations in Italy have for some time past 
been occupied in preparing a history of Italian 
museums under the editorship of Commendatore 
Fiorelli. 

GABRIEL Max has just finished a new picture, 
Suleika, which is quite different in character 
from his usual work. Here all is healthy, sunny, 
defined. The Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung 
attributes this change to the influence of Alma- 
Tadema’s picture, A Question. 


THE new number of the Sunday Review con- 
tains an interesting paper by Mrs. William E. 
A. Axon, describing the experiences of the first 
free Sunday at the Royal Manchester Institution. 
The excellent collection of pictures now to be 
seen there was visited by 4,500 persons, mostly 
of the working class, and it is believed that an 
equal number were unable to gain admission. 
Mrs. Axon testifies to the orderly conduct of the 
visitors, and to the interest which they displayed 
in the paintings and other works of art to be 
seen. The experience of the first Sunday has 
been confirmed by that of the second and third, 
for over 13,000 persons have passed through the 
turnstiles in perfect order and without the 
slightest damage to any of the valuable contents 
of the building. 

M. Bonnar will contribute a portrait of 
M. Grévy to the Salon of 1880. 





In the Portfolio this month the contemporary 
artist illustrated is the German horse-painter, 
Adolph Schreyer, whose picture of Wallachian 
Posting is carefully etched by William Unger. 
We have also afforded us another of Mr. J. W. 
Inchbold’s suggestive renderings of architec- 
tural effects in Westminster Abbey, and a fine 
Amand-Durand reproduction of Diirer’s Pro- 
digal Son. The action of idiosyncrasy on the 
fine arts is the subject dealt with by Mr. 
Hamerton in his ‘‘ Notes on Aesthetics.” He 
points out that critics as well as artists have 
their idiosyncracies—that is, ‘‘ they see some 
qualities and are blind to others, just like the 
most impulsive and impressionable artists.” 
Both art and criticism would in truth be very 
tame and dull if this seasoning of individuality 
were left out. The only other article in the 
number calling for remark is a description of 
art-life in Belgium by Mr. Thomas John Lucas, 
who studied, he tells us, for some time in a 
renowned school at Antwerp, and gives an 
interesting account of his experiences there and 
the mode of teaching practised. 

Tue chief feature in the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst this month is a careful etching 
by Krauskopf from Prof. Loefftz’s painting called 
Geiz und Liebe (‘‘Avarice and Love”), shown 
at the Munich International Exhibition last 
summer. The rich effects of this picture in 
light and shade, as well as the contrasted ex- 
pressions of the group, are well rendered. The 
same work is reproduced also by engraving in 
the Magazine of Art for this month; but here 
the joyous expression of the girl’s face is 
changed into something likea leer. The articles 
of the number consist of a short sketch of the 
history of the Bargello at Florence, and a 
description of the National Museum which this 
mediaeval palace now contains; an architectural 
study of the Academy of Sciences at Athens, 
which has just been built after classical models 
by Theophil Hansen, of Vienna ; a notice of the 
Art and Industrial Exhibition at Leipzig; and 
a short account by Prof. Bergau of the old 
Niirnberg bronze-founders, Labenwolf and 
Wurzelbauer, who cast so many of the beautiful 
Brunnen for which Niirnberg was celebrated in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


THe Magazine of Art is really a_ perfect 
wonder in the way of cheapness. It begins a 
new volume this month with enlargement of 
size, giving forty pages of bright and pleasantly 
instructive letterpress, enlivened by no fewer 
than thirty-four illustrations, most of them 
very good examples of modern engraving. Such 
a magazine must really be a boon in homes 
where a love of art is cultivated, but which are 
not able to afford the luxury of the more ex- 
pensive art journals. We are glad, but not 
— to hear of the success it has met 
with. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts has not much of 
value in the way of illustration this month, 
with the exception of an original etching by 
our late English artist, Edwin Edwards, which 
accompanies a highly appreciative article by M. 
Duranty. Obituary notices are also given of 
Viollet-le-Duc and ‘‘Cham,” the two dis- 
tinguished but strikingly opposed artists whom 
France has lately had to mourn. Beside these 
articles, M. Lefort continues his history of 
Velasquez ; M. Ephrussi describes a collection 
of china, &c., now in the Louvre, but once in 
the possession of Queen Marie-Antoinette, and 
publishes documents concerning it; a history 
of the porcelain manufactory of Buen Retiro is 
translated from the Spanish ; the late Munich 
Exhibition is noticed by M. Duranty; and 
another chapter is given of the interminable 
journal of the Cavalier Bernini. 


THE municipal authorities of Neuch4tel are 
debating about the locality of the new museum 
for their collection of paintings. The citizens 
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are determined to spare no cost in erecting a 
worthy building for the works of their own 
Neuchatel painters—Léopold Robert, Calame, 
Charles and Edward Girardet, Maximilian de 
Meuron, and Forster. 


MUSIC. 


Frederic Chopin: his Life, Letters, and 
Works. By Moritz Karasowski. ‘Trans- 
lated by Emily Hill. (William Reeves.) 


Untit the publication of M. Karasowski’s 
biography (Dresden, 1877) much error and 
misconception prevailed regarding the per- 
sonal history of Chopin. Even the date of 
his birth is wrongly given, not only in literary 
works, but on his tombstone. He was born 
in 1809, not 1810, and may therefore claim 
closer relationship with Mendelssohn than 
with Schumann in respect to age. Another 
delusion overthrown by the present author is 
the oft-alleged delicacy of his health through- 
out his comparatively brief career. 
has been surrounded by his admirers, false 
and true, with a halo of sickly sentimentalism 
the object of which it is not easy to discover, 
except, perhaps, in the instance of George 
Sand, who naturally sought to excuse her own 
fickleness by representing her quondam lover 
as a languid idealist, interesting at the outset, 
but monotonous and tiresome. The exposure 
of misrepresentation, whether wiiful or acci- 
dental, does not, however, constitute the whole 
of our indebtedness to M. Karasowski. There 
was need of a simple and straightforward 
biography of Chopin, for the work of Liszt, 
Frédéric Chopin,is nothing better than aclever 
rhapsody, dictated, it must besupposed, by heart- 
felt admiration for the man, butalmost valueless 
from an historical point of view. The lament- 
able destruction of a large portion of the 
Paris correspondence during the Polish in- 
surrection in 1863 deprived M. Karasowski 
of much valuable material; but there is this 
consolation, that Chopin’s life in Paris was 
singularly uneventful, the George Sand 
episode and the visit to England in 1849 
alone disturbing the tranquil monotony of his 
existence. The interest of this volume is 
much enhanced by the writer’s charm of 
style. While every excess of word-painting 
is avoided, and any tendency to rhodomontade 
carefully suppressed, the book is the reverse 
of dry reading. M. Karasowski’s estimate of 
Chopin’s character is generous, but strictly 
just, and his remarks on the value of his 
music are noteworthy for sound discrimina- 
tion. Within the limited range of his field 
of labour, the Polish musizian possessed as 
distinct an individuality as any of the great 
masters. He was a tone-poet in the true 
sense of that much-abused term. And yet 
his style is one that it is worse than useless for 
other composers to imitate, many excellent 
musicians having wrought injury to them- 
selves and their art in the attempt. Before 
closing, we may point out a few slips which 
need correction in a second edition of the 
work. Musicians will be surprised to learn 
that Fidelio was only performed once in 
Vienna on its production in 1805; and anti- 
quaries will scarcely accept the statement 
that Henry Carey wrote “God Save the 
King.” Auber’s La Muette is termed “The 
Mutes,”’ and we read of Malacchi instead of 
Morlacchi. The translator—who must be 
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highly complimented generally for her share 
in the task—is perchance responsible for the 
two last-named errors. 

: Henry F. Frost. 








MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE twenty-second season of the popular. con- 
certs commenced on Monday, November 3. 
There will be in all thirty-eight concerts— 
twenty Monday evening and eighteen Satur- 
day morning performances. Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda will be the violinist at nearly all the 
concerts before Christmas, and Herr Joachim 
will as usual appear in February and remain 
till the end of the season. Signor Piatti will 
hold the post of first violoncello on all occa- 
sions, Herr L. Ries that of second violin, Herr 
L. Straus or Mr. Zerbini will play viola, while 
Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. Zerbini will con- 
duct as usual at all the concerts. 

All these names being household words, no 
comment is necessary, and we at once proceed 
to notice briefly the first three concerts which 
have already taken place. The first concert 
opened with a first performance of Haydn’s 
bright and genial quartet in B flat, op. 50, No. 
1. We learn from the programme-book that 
this is the 43rd of the immortal ‘‘ 83” introduced 
at the popular concerts. The work was admir- 
ably performed and enthusiastically received. 
Mdlle. Janotha had been announced to play at 
all three—November 3, 8, and 10. She played, 
however, only at the first, taking part in 
Beethoven’s trio in E flat, op. 70, No. 2, and 
Rubinstein’s sonata in D major, op. 18, for piano- 
forte and violoncello. Herinterpretation of the 
pianoforte part of these two works, though correct 
and musician-like, was marked by a certain 
degree of coldness and reserve. As her playing 
last season exhibited qualities quite the reverse 
of these, we must infer that there was some 
special cause for this change, probably indis- 
posifion, the reason assigned for her non- 
appearance at the second and third concerts. 
Mr. Charles Halle played for her on the follow- 
ing Saturday afternoon, and performed in his 
very best style the Waldstein in place of the 
Moonlight sonata, originally announced. He 
afterwards took part in Mozart’s A major 
sonata for piano and violin and a trio of Haydn. 

Mdlle. Mehlig played in place of Malle. 
Janotha on Monday, November 10. She took 
part in Schumann’s trio in D minor, and gave as 
solo Haydn’s beautiful variations in F minor. 
Her rendering of the difficult trio was most 
excellent, but her playing of the variations, 
though delicate and graceful, seemed to us 
slightly lacking in fervour. The programme 
included two quartets, one by Spohr in A major 
(op. 93), and again one by Haydn in B flat 
(op. 55, No. 3). There seems little fear of 
Haydn being neglected at these concerts, four 
of his works being included in three pro- 
grammes. 

We must not omit to mention the brilliant 
playing of Mdme. Néruda, especially in the 
Vitali Chaconne for violin alone and in the 
Spohr quartet ; the effective assistance of Signor 
Piatti in the Rubinstein sonata, and obbligato 
part toa song from F’reischiitz and one of his 
own, ‘‘ OSwallow, Swallow ; ” and the excellent 
singing of Miss Lillian Bailey at the first 
concert, Mr. Santley at the second, and Mdme, 
Cummings atthe third. All three vocalists met 
with hearty and well-deserved applause. The 
concerts were well attended, especially the second 
on Saturday, November 8. 

We congratulate Mr. A. Chappell on the 
success of the first concerts of the present series, 
in spite of the unavoidable and much-to-be- 
regretted absence of Mdlle. Janotha. Mr. 
Charles Halle will again be the pianist at the 
next concert, Saturday, November 14. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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